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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ORE deflation for business and more politics 
M ahead. 
Really that sentence ought to read “more 
deflation of the politicians and more busi- 
iness ahead.” 
But the Administration which coddled the Cough- 
*~ Jins and humored the Hueys is now getting the full- 
effect of the demagoguery it has itself sponsored. 
General Johnson tickled the big business men of 
the country by his attack on Messrs. Long and 
Coughlin but he also succeeded in advertising these 
two opponents of the Administration so that now they 
will have bigger and better audiences than before over 
the radio. 

Also the General wiped out what 
benefit his speech might have had 
by criticizing the courts a day 
or so later and arguing that all 
commerce in America should be con- 
centrated in the federal government—a form of fascism. 


Both Senator Long and Father Coughlin will find 

much support in opposing thatedoctrine for it would 
mean the end of the small business man or the “little 
fellow” as Senator Borah expresses it. 

The NRA has injured many small businesses of 


America and a permanent bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton would complete the job. 


LONG’S IDEAS 
MUST BE MET 
SQUARELY 


There are two sides to the Long-Coughlin- Johnson 
episode. The Administration has been worried 
about the attack from the left but General Johnson's 
method of meeting it is to call names. This is neither 


[Continued on Poor 2 Column 14 
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Failures 


in the Street 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
FEB. /935 


Of American Business 


: Comparison 


With Year Ago Shows Casualties About the Same; 


Number of Operating Firms Fewest Since 1921 


EWER and fewer business men are 
carrying on the private business 
of the United States. 

The artist’s’ conception of Main 
Street, U.S. A., pictured above, shows 
the store buildings for rent, the busi- 
ness enterprises closed down, as this 
contraction goes on. Today the num- 
ber of remaining competitors is 
smaller than at any time since 1921. 

Stop signs, raised and lowered by 
bankruptcy courts, play a big part in 
shifting the country’s trade. 


FEWER BUSINESS DISASTERS 

But that part has declined in im- 
portance since 1933. It reached a 
peak in 1932 with 31,822 victims. 
Last year it fell to the lowest level 
since 1920. February, 1935, showed 
1,005 failures as compared with 1,049 
a year ago. 

The February drop from February 
a year ago was small, suggesting that 
the tendency toward less failures has 
stopped. One week last month had 
more failures than any week in 1934. 

Bankruptcy is not the only sign of 
failure. Even more firms make a 
start, use up their resources and close 
voluntarily. 
Adding bankruptcies and voluntary 






failures and offsetting with new en- 
terprises, gives a net loss of about 
250,000 firms since 1929. 

What is going on? Is there mean- 
ing back of the figures showing how 
the American profit and loss system 
works? 

THE STRONG SURVIVE 

Federal officials who study these 
things say two facts stand out. 

1. Weak firms have been pretty well 
liquidated by the depression. ‘They 
were shaken out before 1933, with 
failures fewer since. 

2. No longer is it simple for an in- 
dividual with savings to start up busi- 
ness in the store left vacant by the 
one who failed. This was the old 
process. Now new business men have 
difficulty obtaining credit There are 
fewer new enterprises. 

Which is hit hardest, bigger busi- 
ness or little business? 

In the pre-NRA years from 1929 
up to 1933, firms with $100,000 or 
more in debts failed with a total of 
losses 14 per cent larger than those of 
the little firms. Since NRA that 
trend has directly reversed. In other 
words during 1933 and 1934, little 
businesses with debts under $100,000 
have failed for a total of 9 per cent 


more than the big firms. These are 
Dun and_ Bradstreet figures, ac- 
cepted by the government. 


THE BIG VS. THE LITTLE 

Why the sudden switch? 
off the record, say this: 

Increased labor costs bore down 
hardest on little business men. They 
were least able to obtain credit to 
tide over until higher prices brought 
more returns. Also labor is a bigger 
item in the small business man’s bud- 
get. 

In addition, competition is strong- 
est in the small business field. New 
machinery, chain stores, shifts in 
public demand for goods, hit hardest 
the little operator who is least able 
to make quick changes to meet new 
conditions. 

Another shift is noted. 


Failures recently have been. small-’ 


est in rural areas, largest in cities, 
Farm purchasing power is higher; 
city purchasing power unchanged or 
smaller, 

Also, failures have been propor- 
tionately fewer in retail stores lately 
than in manufacturing  establish- 
ments. This is attributed to relief ex- 
penditures going into retail channels. 





Officials, . 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


T 


Attempts to dynamite the “Law-Jam” in Congress; 

Administration and Opposition struggle over the 
Works Bill, Security, Banking Legislation. 

Will there be a Currency War? Rumbles are heard 

on the World Exchanges, but the Stern Hand of 
the Statesmen curb the Recalcitrant Dollars, Pounds, 
Francs and Liras. 

Milk goes up and Experts try to find out who gets 

the extra Pennies. Share-the-Income versus Share- 
the-Wealth. Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board proposes to distribute the Coupons, while the 
Louisiana Wizard promises a Car, a Radio and a House 
for everybody, with billions left over. 

General Johnson, who left the Flock as a Shorn 

Lamb, comes back a Roaring Lion amid the Low 
Hum of Presidential Bees. 


¢ Washington and the Nation Mourn a Great Jurist. 


HE Battle of the Kilocycles—Friends and 
Enemies of the Administration shake the ether 
with praise and blame for the New Deal. 


¢ Relief Touches its Record High. 


Congress Votes America an Army—46,000 more 
Men in Olive Drab and Twenty Millions to pay 
for them. 
The Fields of the Middle West take to the Air and 
spread themselves over the nation. How the Gov- 
ernment plans to check Erosion. 
Labor takes the Platform. “The Town Hall” meet- aa 
ing is turned over to William Green, President-of 
the A. F. of L. 


q These subjects and others that affect your welfare 
“™ will be found on the pages which follow. A 
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Clipping the Blue Eagle 

No codes for service industries and others 
doing business wholly within one State. Such 
is the prospect for the new Blue Eagle as an 
NRA bill begins to take form in House com- 
mittee. 

Part of the committee’s duty is to investigate 
the NRA as it has operated. Promised is con- 
sideration of the Darrow report, charging sup- 
pression of the small business man. 

For the Administration, favoring NRA con- 
tinuation for another two years on a simplified 
basis, Donald R. Richberg presents 17 recom- 
mendations. Among them are 

Standards for codes to be fixed by Congress. 

Stricter control over natural resources indus- 
tries. 

Exemption from anti-trust laws only for in- 
dustries under approved codes satisfying con- 
ditions laid down by Cougress. 

Presidential power to impose codes. 

Collective barganing clause to be retained. 

Meanwhile, to give labor equal representation 
with industry on all code authorities, the Con- 
nery bill is reported favorably for action by the 
House. 


Second Round in Relief Fight 

For a second crucial test in the Senate, the 
4,880-million-dollar Work-Relief Bill, already 
passed by the House, again is reported out of 
committee. 

It had been returned to committee to rid it of 
an amendment, adopted 44 to 43, calling for pay- 
ment of prevailing wages on work-relief projects 
instead of an average of $50 a month. The 
amendment made the bill unacceptable to the 
President. 

Grounds for hope of passage without the crip- 
pling amendment: A concession stipulating the 
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MORE JOBS—MORE RELIEF! | 
Although the number of relief cases is steadily 
increasing, reports FERA Administrator Hop- 
kins, the number of jobless is steadily decreas- 

ing—a parador. | 





general purposes, eight in number, for which 
money would be spent, 20 per cent deviation from 
allocations being permitted. 

Largest item: 900 million dollars to States and 
counties for public projects. 

Meanwhile, though unemployment diminishes, 
being reported at 630.000 below a year ago. relief 
costs reach a new high. Funds for meeting them 
reach a new low, aid to 13 States is cut off. 


A Subsidy for Shipping 

Encouragement through open subsidy of a 
merchant marine in keeping with America’s na- 
tional pride and national needs is asked of Con- 
gress by the President. 

Three reasons advanced: 

1. Fair play for shipping interests in com- 
petition with subsidized foreign merchantmen. 

2. Security for American carrying service in 
event of a war among other nations which 
would leave American traders short of carriers. 

3. Security in event of a war with other na- 
tions. 

Present subsidy in disguised form is of two 
kinds: Low-rate loans for building ships; high 
allowances for carrying mail. 

Subsidy asked would place American shipping 
interests on a level with subsidized foreign firms 
in cost of ships and in cost of operations. 


‘Parole’ for Holding Companies 

“Parole” instead of “death sentence” for pub- 
lic utility holding companies is proposed in 
amendments to the Wheeler-Rayburn bill, still 
under debate in House committee. Sponsor of 
the amendments is SEC Commissioner Robert E. 
Healy, an architect of the original bill. 

As first proposed, enforced liquidation of hold- 
ing companies would come in 1940. 

The amendments: 

No liquidation if it will harm investors in hold- 
ing companies or result in higher rates to cus- 
tomers. 

Continuation of holding companies as invest- 
ment trusts if their properties cannot be inte- 
grated into geographic and economic systems. 
Parole officer would be the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission Government control. 

Source of pressure for the change: 11,000 let- 
ters to the House committee from investors, em- 
ployes, and executives of utility companies 


* * + 


Bonus Battle Resumed 
For immediate payment to veterans of 2.100 
million dollars, the Vinson bonus bill is reported 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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Current Happenings and What They Mean + + 














out for action in the House, with the Patman 
bonus bill recommended as an alternative. 

The Patman bill would pay in “printing press” 
money; the Vinson bill, through a bond issue to 
be retired out of revenue. 

Says National Commander Belgrano of the 
American Legion: “We dont’ care how it is paid, 
but we want a bill that can be passed.” 

Certain is a Presidential veto of either bill; un- 
certain is the possibility of its passing over the 


veto. 
‘ 


More Loans to Home Owners 

Right of way on the floor of the House is 
granted to the measure bringing another 1,750 
million dollars for relief to distressed home own- 
ers. 

Sponsored by the Administration, the bill would 
enable the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 
proceed with its rescue of homes from foreclos- 
ure, trading off its own Federally guaranteed 
bonds for defaulted mortgages. 

The bill comes before the House after slight de- 
lay occasioned by an inquiry into alleged irregu- 
larities in the corporation’s activities. HOLC 
Chairman Fahey admits their existence but 
counters with the assertion that delay in the face 
of desperate need would have been the major 
error. 

Britain Joins the Race 

Overseas echo to America’s billion-dollar na- 
tional defense program: Announcement by the 
British Government of a 292-million-dollar naval 
construction program, “because of arming by the 
United States, Japan, Russia, Germany.” 

Of America’s naval outlay, says Secretary of 
the Navy Swanson: “We are merely building up 
to ‘treaty’ s.rength.” 

Treaty reierred to is the Naval Limitation 
Agreement cf 1922. It dies in 1936, two years 
from Japan's notice of withdrawal last Decem- 
ber. 


. * - 


Expanding the Army 
A provision for increasing the regular Army 
by about 40 per cent is added by the Senate in ap- 
proving the Army Appropriation Bill already 
passed by the House. This increase would bring 
Army strength up to 165,000 men. 
Size of other armies ‘exclusive of reserves and 
colonial forces): 
Russia—940,000. 
France—584,000. 
Italy—437,000. 
Japan—225,000. 
Great Britain—199,804. 
. 


Billion for Farm Tenants 
To reverse the farm-owner to farm-tenant 


Wh teen nnn cnr 
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| “CLIP EAGLE’S WINGS” 
| The NRA, Donald Richberg tells the Senate in- 
| vestigating committee, should be cut down to 
| cover only industries in interstate commerce. 


| 





trend and to build up a more stable farm citi- 
zenry, a bill is under preparation in Senate sub- 
committee. It would create a Farm Tenant 
Homes Corporation, with authorized funds of 
more than a billion dollars, to finance the acqui- 
sition of farms by those now tenants, on a 30- 
to 50-year repayment plan. 

Percentage of farm tenancy in 1930—52.8 per 
cent, up from 31.8 per cent in 1920 

Says Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, in com- 
mittee hearings: “Crop restriction has adversely 
affected the tenant farmer, as was inevitable in 
the period of emergency.” 

Unmentioned was a confidential report in his 
possession on the condition of cotton share crop- 
pers, many of whom have taken refuge on relief 
rolls with the curtailment of their right to pro- 


duce. 
. 


Shall Crop Control Continue? 

Continuation of crop control, or return to the 
ruthless forces of individualism no matter how 
cruelly these forces may press down on individual 
farmers. 

This is the choice before Congress in consider- 
ing the Jones Bill for amending the AAA Act, 
says Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in House 
committee hearings. 

Changes proposed by the Bill: 

1. Granting of additional power in licensing 
processors that would have the effect of com- 





pelling minorities of farmers to abide by mar- 
keting agreements signed by majorities. 

2. Authority to pay farm benefits in kind, 
making possible, says Mr. Wallace, an “ever 
normal granary”. 


. 7 * 


Economic Planning Stumbles 

In the twilight zone between State and Fed- 
eral powers of regulation, one phase of economic 
planning comes a cropper. 

Control of milk prices within a State is be- 
yond the power of the Federal Government. So 
rules the Federal District Court at New Orleans. 

Control of prices for milk entering from other 
States is beyond the power of the local State. So 
rules the Supreme Court, thereby throwing New 
York’s milk price control plan into chaos. 

Remedy proposed by Governor Lehman of New 
York: Have Congress establish regions within 
which States may. by special delegation of Fed- 
eral power over interstate commerce, impose pricé 
restrictions on milk entering from other States. 

A memorial to Congress is being prepared. 


* * 


Evolution in the Courts 
To observers watching for a sign of the New 
Deal's fate at the hands of the Supreme Court 
comes a hint velieved by some to be significant. 
Says the Court: “Courts must take into coti- 
sideration changing economic conditions when 
passing on laws long on the statute books.” 
In these words the Court refuses to compel a 
railroad to pay half the cost of building an un- 
derpass for a highway in compliance with a 
Tennessee law passed before present-day com- 
petition between railroad and highway traffic. 
Query: Will “changing economic conditions” 
carry key New Deal laws over the barrier of pos- 
sible unconstitutionality? 


* * * 


More Power for Labor Board 

Hope for collective bargaining under Federal 
auspices rests with the Wagner Labor Relations 
Bill, on which Senate Committee hearings begin 
this week. So says Francis Biddle, Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Without 
this bill the NLRB sees little reason for its own 
continuanee. 

The bill would give the Labor Board an inde- 
pendent existence irrespective of the fate of the 
NRA; clothe it with powers of enforcement; 
establish the majority rule (already operative for 
eight years in railroad labor relations); and out- 
law company unions. 

The American Federation of Labor is bringing 
up its heaviest battalions in support of the bill. 

Says the American Association of Mannfactur- 
ers: “Under mask of outlawing the company- 
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That 
NRA has drafted and is prepared 


to submit if necessary last-minute terest, 
proposed bills for substitute recov- 

ery ; ms in case Congress 

. een ‘ s That 


votes to abolish or change substan- 
tially the present NRA machin- 


ry. 
— time on 


amount of Government bonds out- 


Radio broadcasting companies, un- 
der pressure to give more and more 


“hand-outs” for 


Standing paying 4'2 per cent in- radio. 
All others pay less. 
. . * 
. . . 
That 


the air for political 


the press and 


Department of Agriculture officials 
are none too pleased over the bill 
just introduced in the House of 


That 

General Hugh Johnson will be the 
man picked by the New Deal to 
fight fire with fire on the radio as 
Senator Huey Long and Father 
Coughlin attack the Government's 
policies. Officials have been look- 
ing for someone to carry that bur- 
den, and General Johnson’s style 





Thait— 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has been approached by 
several large corporations with 
plans to refund their outstanding 
bond issues at lower interest rates, 
and that several large new issues 
are expected soon. 


That 

Secretary Wallace approved a plan 
to use AAA influence to narrow the 
spread between what farmers re- 
ceive for milk and what distribu- 
tors charge at retail, only to 
change his mind when he discov- 


speeches, are considering new rules 
that would set aside the half hour 
from 11:30 to 12 M, E. S. T. each 
night for the use of Senators and 
Government officials. 


- - * 


That— 

Income taxes will not be upped 
until after the national income is 
increased. While some financial 
officials would like to raise them 
now they fear it might cause de- 
flation to set in again. 


* ” 


That 

Administration officials will oppose 
Congress efforts to make a return 
to 1926 price levels mandatory. 





Representatives to make the Soil 
Erosion Service a permanent bu- 
reau in the Department of the In- 
terior, for in all probability such a 
set-up would mean the transfer of 
allied functions from the former 
Department. 


That 

Undersecretary of the 
Coolidge is of the opinion that leg- 
islation is unnecessary this year to 
unify bank examinations by vari- 
ous governmental agencies. He be- 
lieves the objective will be ac- 
complished by cooperation. 


Treasury 


* * 7 


struck fire. 


That 

Illinois is reported to have asked 
the Federal Government for aid in 
enforcing its liquor laws and that 
it probably will get it. Persons on 
relief may be used to check on re- 
tail liquor shop violations. 


* . ~ 


That— 

The proposd banking act provi- 
sion enabling the President to re- 
move the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board from the Board will 
probably be stricken out. 


~ + 


That— 


dominated union the bill promotes the union- 
dominated company.” 


Tribute to a Thinker 

Death removes 94-year-old Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, until 1932 Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. A tribute 
from. President Roosevelt to his 30 years of serv- 
ice as a “liberal” member of the Court: 

“He had a fine perspective of history as a con- 
tinuous and living thing, and with courage and 
logic believed in the shaping of Government 
with changing conditions.” 


The Johnson-Long-Coughlin Battle 

Against the background of a nation in eco- 
nomic distress, General Hugh S. Johnson assails 
two influential figures, promisers of plenty for all. 

One is Senator Huey P. Long, under whose 
share-the-wealth program each family would re- 
ceive an inalienable home, with car and radio, 
worth $5,000, and a minimum wage of $2,000 a 
year. Property would come from seizing wealth 
above a $4,000,000 limit for any one family. 

The other is “radio priest” Father Coughlin, who 
would bring about redistribution of income by 
manipulation of credit, replacing the Federal Re- 
serve System by a central bank with power to 
issue currency against the nation’s assets. 

Attack is delivered in the interest of, but not 
in behalf of, the Administration. Replies seek 





Underwood & Underwood | 
THEY HAD THEIR WAY 

Col. John Taylor (standing) and Frank Bel- | 

grano, heads of the American Legion, confer 

in the Capitol as the House agrees to con- 

sider the bill which they sponsor, | 








support of programs advocated as radio net- 
works bring them before a nation-wide audience. 
. 
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Sharing the National Income 

Cause of the depression, as diagnosed by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Governor Eccles in hearings 
on the Banking Bill: 

“Not shortage of money, but an inequitable dis- 
tribution of wealth currently produced.” 

Cited was a Brookings Institution study show- 
ing the average income of top families ‘1.10 of 
one per cent) receiving as much as 420 average 
families in tre lowest group, which comprise 42 
per cent of all families. : 

Remedy recommended: Not sharing of exist- 
ing wealth, but redistribution of income so that 
more money will flow through consumer chan- 
nels. The method: Income taxes. 


Long-term Loans and Liquidity 

Will the new Banking Bill put the nation’s 
banks, recently divorced from their security af- 
filiates, into the investment business? 

Federal Reserve Governor Eccles. in hearings 
before a House committee, sees little justifica- 
tion for the existence of banks unless they supply 
long-term credit. Liquidity would be preserved 
by permissicn to discount “sound assets.’ with 
the Federal kKeserve system. 

So envisaged is the changed function of the 
banking system, its vaults now bulging with un- 
loanable funds. ' 
Watchdog of Treasury Defied 

Watchdog of the Treasury. Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl, is defied by Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson, who orders payment of expenses dis- 
allowed by the Comptroller General’s office, 
though ruled legal by the Court of Claims. Mr 
McCarl warns Secretary Swanson of his personal 
liability if the outlay is permitted. relying on 
interpretation of a Supreme Court ruling. 

The expense item: Traveling allowances for 
families of officers ordered home to await re- 
tirement 

The Comptroller General is removable under 
the law only by joint resolution of Congress. Will 
his word prevail over rulings by the Court of 
Claims? 

Receiving the problem, the President avoids a 
showdown, promises to request from Congress 2 
change in the law on traveling expenses for 
Navy officers. 
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{Continued from Page 1] 


persuasive nor convincing. The 
way to meet unsound economics 
is to preach sound economics— 
and above all to practice it. 


Many a person who listened 

in to Senator Long, for in- 
stance, thought he was right 
when he denoanced the destruc- 
tion of crops. And many didn't 
know what the fallacy was 1n his 
redistribution of wealth and in- 
come. 


Maybe it is a salutary thing 
to have such things out in the 
open. Exposure to the air of all 
these fallacies in March, 1935, is 
a whole lot better than having 
the debate start in the summer 
or autumn of 1936, when there 
isn't much time for refutation of 
prejudice or bias with sound 
argument. 
vgy¥s *Y 
The Administra- 


CLAIMS OF tion hasn’t met 
TOWNSENDER squarely the de- 
UNANSWERED mand for the 
Townsend plan. 

Neither have the committees of 

Congress. If the Townsend plan 

is unsound and impractical, the 

Administration hasn't proved it to 

the satisfaction of millions who 

believe in it. 


tration the spending of billions 
in non-productive public works 
doesn’t constitute a record whic. 
enables it to argue that any pro- 
posal is necessarily wrong just be- 
cause it is expensive. That's 
where the soldier bonus advocates 
have a point. 


If the result of all this is to 

start a movement which wil! 
put the fiscal affairs of the Gov- 
ernment on a sound basis and re- 
vive common sense and economic 
reasoning as a premise for public 
policy, maybe the radio debates 
will do a lot of good. 


¢ Certainly the drift of business 
into more and more uncer- 
tainty is growing every day more 
apparent. 
, ¥ F 


MODIFICATION, There is in high 


quarters consider- 
OF DRASTIC able talk of modi- 


BILLS LIKELY fying some of the 
drastic legislation 
which seeks to control and reg- 
ulate business and industry by 
commissions at Washington. 


There is even a promise of re- 
ducing the scope of the pro- 
posed banking bill. 


The protests from the country 

on all this restrictive legisla- 
tion are growing and both the Ad- 
ministration and Congress are 
aware of the indignation which is 
welling up on all sides. 


The situation is vastly differ- 

ent than it was about six 
months ago when President 
Roosevelt, on September 30th, 
made that very reassuring radio 
speech. He promised then a new 
era in the cooperation of business 
and Government. He abandoned 
that course and began paying too 
much attention to the attack on his 
left wing. 

vv¥oesy 


There's only one 
RECOVERY IS effective way to 


MOST VITAL fight the dema- 
NECESSITY gogues and crack- 

pot economists who 
are drawing millions of super 
ficially minded citizens to their 
causes and that is to remove the 


The Pound’s § 











lump: Wi Il It Depress 


Prices of Commodities in America? 


How Fluctuations of British Currency May Affect the Income of Our Farmers and 





Wages Received By Our Miners and Laborers 


RITAIN’S 250,000,000 pound sterl- 

ing equalization fund and Amer- 
ica’s two billion dollar stabilization 
fund today are maneuvering for 
position on the world currency bat- 
tlefield. 

On the side-lines watching ner- 
vously are France, Italy,,Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, 
all perched precariously on gold. A 
slight swerve in the maneuvers of 
the giant funds and these countries 
could be toppled from their position. 

The question now is whether these 
world currencies are about to come 
to grips in a money war. 

The British pound has gyrated 
widely in recent weeks. Its gyra- 
tions, if continued, can have a real 
effect on large sections of American 
industry. The result could be the 
pressure of further price deflation 
for commodities like cotton, wheat 
and lard. 
markets 
products. 


BRITISH OBJECTIVE 


What, then, are the British up to 
in permitting encouraging the 
slump in the value of their currency 
as measured in gold? 

Does it mean a war of currencies? 
Is England out to capture lost mar- 
kets with a cheap pound? 

Does it mean a flight from the 
pound by foreigners with money in 
England, who now are worried by 
British economic troubles which ap- 


abroad for manufactured 


or 


| pear to be growing? 
¢ Unfortunately for the Adminis- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Does it mean juggling for position 
previous to world conference to sta- 
bilize currencies that would be forc- 
ed by a collapse of the gold bloc? 
Might it not force a world confer- 
ence on money? ‘ 

Or are all of these factors playing 
a part in the sudden break in the 
gold value of the British currency? 
Important officials in Washington 
are inclined to take this latter view. 





Following is the way they look at the 
situation: 


Currency War: Now being out- 


moded. Money is only one weapon | 


in the battle for international mar- 
kets. Most important importing na- 
tions of the world have quota sys- 
tems, adjustable tariff systems and 
import: restricting systems that 
quickly are wheeled into action 
when competitors start making it 
easier to obtain their 
Still there are some gains to be had 
througna this system. Japan was the 
chief user of currency as a weapon 
in gaining new markets. However, 
today she is being checkmated. 
Flight from the Pound: 
factor in the present currency upset. 
Huge amounts of foreign money 
went to Britain when the pound 


| seemed the most stable of curren- 


| cies 


It could be the loss of | 


and when England seemed to 
be making progress out of the de- 
pressicn. She now is moving back 
into a deeper depression, with polit- 
ical trouble threatening. Foreign 


money, moving out, causes the sale | 


of pounds and weakness in that cur- 


| rency. 


| bloc countries, 


Juggling for Position: Also con- 
sidered a real factor. Several gold 


Italy, and Belgium, are holding pre- 
cariously to that metal. Italy and 
Germany today are only nominally 
on gold A break in this bloc and 


| all might topple. Then the dollar, 


| 


tied indirectly to gold, might be the 
world’s only stable currency. Brit- 
ain wants to be in a favorable posi- 


including Germany, | 
nee 7 | cheaper markets, or there is pres- 


currency. | 


A real | 


United States and France hold the 
bulk of the world’s gold. 

What does all of this mean for 
the average American citizen? Isn’t 
it just a bit of intangible manipu- 





lation by officials who use money as 


a plaything? 


Hardly. The thing that gets the 


attention of officials in Washington 
is the possibility that juggling of the 
British pound might bring further 
pressure on commodity prices within 
the United States. 

England is a heavy buyer of com- 
modities in this country. Also she 
is a competitor in world markets 
with her manufactured products. 
She particularly is fighting Japan 
for markets and Japan is an active 
user of currency devaluation to gain 


| markets. 


REACTION TO POUND 

Two results then flow from a 
cheapening of the British money. 
One is that the pound then repre- 


| sents fewer dollars and cents than 


it did before. This means that Brit- 


| ish importers seeking American raw 


tion to bargain for as good a posi- | 


tion as possible in relation to the 
dollar and the franc if a world 


money conference should follow a | 2 , 
| on American farmers and miners. 


new upset in currencies. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO US 

The French already are talking of 
a world currency stabilization con- 
ference. Neville Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish chancellor of 
Says, however, that the pound will 
not be stabilized so long as the 


MIDWEST MOVES TO SEA: 


DUST CLOUDS 


THE Middle West is moving out to 
sea! 

Washington got wind of 
Thursday, March 6, when‘a yellow 
pall on its way to the Atlante set- 
tled down, choking the air with 
dust from the wind-swept fields of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Texas. And wh:na it rained mud 
literally fell on the Capital. 

America’s farniand, it could be 


for demagogues to thrive. 


This means a true era of co- 

operation between Govern- 
ment and business so that capital 
can move again. 


Members of Congress privately 
concede the situation is wor- 
risome and that while Mr. Roose- 
velt may be popular enough to get 
by in 1936, the same might not be 
true of Senators and Representa- 
tives, upon whom will be visited 
the anger of the unemployed who, 
by that time, will have waited 

four years for jobs. 
v 


CHANGE OF 
COURSE MAY 
BE ADOPTED 


= ¥ 

The entire situa- 
tion has its bright- 
er side—the defla- 
tionary influences 
in business are 
causing dismay. They may be- 
come powerful enough to produce 
a reaction inside the Administra- 
tion in the next six weeks. 


Such things have happened be- 
fore—notably last Summer 
when business was stagnant. Only 
this time it will take deeds as well 


as words to reverse the tide. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 
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it | 


| fields and _ hillsides. 


conditions which make it possible | 





| marked on 


said, was using the sir to send dis- 
tress signals to Congress. ‘For the 
ust clouds were g'aphic remind- 
ers of the serious soil erosion which 
is threatening agriculture. 

More than half of Uncle Sam’s 
two billion acres of good earth has 
been robbed in varying degrees of 
its rich top soil by the sweep of 
wind and rains across unprotected 
Three billion 
tons of this staff of agricultural 
life is washed every year into 
rivers and reservoirs or blown to 
the four winds. 


WHERE LOSS IS WORST 


This is the disturbing picture 
which preliminary reports indicate 
will be revealed when the Soil Ero- 
sion Service finishes in the near fu- 
ture the job of tabulating results 
of its recent national reconnais- 
Sance survey. Among the areas 
visited most severely by erosion, ac- 
cording to the figures, are: 

Oklahoma and Georgia, where 
rains have cut the farmlands into 
a succession of gullies; and the 
Texas Panhandle, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas area, where 
sweeping winds have lifted the top- 
soil from the land and deposited it 
elsewhere. 

The reconnaissance survey, the 
most comprehensive of its kind 
ever made, was undertaken to find 
out the extent to which agricultural 
lands have been looted of their pro- 
ductive elements by erosion. For 
two months in the early Fall, 120 
experts equipped with base maps 
travelled over every county in the 
United States. As they viewed the 
land and talked with farmers and 
county agents about the soil, they 
their maps symbols 
which indicated the extent of ero- 


| sion in the area. 


They marked lands where the 


washing of rains had cut great gul- 


lies through corn and wheat and 
cotton fields, carrying top-soil from 
the growing products to deposit it 
in some river or reservoir. Some 
of these evidences of erosion had 
had no more significant beginning 
than the dripping of rain off a barn 
roof. 


| WIND EROSION’S DESTRUCTION 


Fertility of five million acres has 


| been completely destroyed by wind 


erosion, according to the survey. 


| Sixty million acres have been visited 


with severe erosion of the same 
type, while 201 million acres have 
had moderate damage as a result 
of sweeping winds. 


Gullying has destroyed the use- 
fulness of nine million acres of 
what could be agricultural land. 
Nearly 247 million acres have been 
damaged seriously by this particu- 
lar kind of erosion, and 458 mil- 
lion acres have been moderately 
affected by gullies. 


| der pressure. 


the exchequer, | 


COVER EAST 
relay | 





materials find that their money will 
buy less of those raw materials than 
it did before. They then either cur- 
tail purchases, switch te other and 


sure for prices here to drop off in or- 
der to maintain volume of sales. 

A second result is that in markets 
abroad where British and American 
manufacturers are in competition, 
the British get a price advantage 


made possible by their government, 


because with the pound made 
cheaper in terms of foreign curren- 
cies, it is easier to obtain. 

The first situation may react back 


Cotton in particular could come un- 
The second situation 
would react on American wage earn- 
ears producing goods for sale abroad. 
These reactions are relatively slow 
to appear and have not as yet fol- 
lowed the recent decline in the value 
of the pound. However, after 1931 
when the British first devalued this 
pressure became so intense that it 
finally led the United States to join 
in the currency battle to put an end 
to deflationary effects on prices and 
restricting effects on foreign mar- 
kets. 





| 
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First introduced last July, the New Easy- 
| Wetting Royal Typewriter was immediately 
|acclaimed by typists and executives as the 
finest of writing machines. The excellence of 
|its design and construction, the addition of 
17 major improvements, including Touch 
| Control, Automatic Paper Lock, Improved 
| Shift Freedom (all exclusive Royal features) 
|and more than 100 other refinements, distin- 
guish this latest Royal, Victory Model, as the a 
most efficient typewriter ever produced. No 


THE NEW EASY-WRITING 


IR © W A ib 


VICTORY MODEL 


other writing machine has met so completely 
the requirements of both typists and execu- 
tives. Invite a demonstration in your office 


... Compare the Work! 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Ave., New York City 
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| Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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WISDOM is WINNING 


* 


With all its aggressive and bustling activity, the American 
nation has never turned a deaf ear to a sensible appeal for 
wise caution. In a few short years, the greater protective 
value of Safety Glass and the public-minded activity of in- 
dividuals and organizations that have recognized this value 
and directed public attention toward it, have won millions 
of motorists to the use of Safety Glass ALL-AROUND. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers have responded wholeheartedly to this 
public insistence for greater protection. Many now provide 
Safety Glass ALL-AROUND as standard equipment. All the 
others make it readily available at very low cost. This year, 
more than 75% of the new cars delivered will have Safety Glass 
ALL-AROUND. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo. 
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‘Changing the Guard’ 


A New Chief Takes Over the Pro- 
tection of the President 


(THEY'VE changed the guard at the palace. 
That's the way the news that “Dick” Jervis 
had retired might have been described — if it 
hadn’t been for a quirk of history a couple of 
centuries back. Richard Jervis, a lithe and dap- 
per lad in his early twenties, joined the White 
House Secret Service staff just a few months be- 
fore William Howard Taft was inaugurated. He 
has just stepped out as Chief and turned the 
heavy responsibility over to broad-shouldered 
Edward Starling, an old hand at the game. 


Twenty-six years Jervis’ keen eyes were trained 
to sweep the milling crowds or give the lightning 
“up and down” to the lonely loiterer when the 
President moved abroad. He toured the country 
with President Taft, went to Europe with Presi- 
dent Wilson, fished with President Coolidge, was 
outside the San Francisco hotel door when Mrs. 
Harding’s cry warned the world of her husband’s 
death. 


COL. STARLING—"“ADVANCE MAN” 


Edward Starling who has stepped into Dick 
Jervis’s shoes is already a familiar figure and 
one nobody can miss. He came to the rari- 
fied atmosphere of the National Capital after a 
jaunt in the Southern niMs chasing gun-toting 
rajlroad bandits; but what his White House as- 
signment lacked in fireworks it made up in re- 
sponsibility. 

It was in the Wilson regime and the war made 
the job of everybody in Washington, in uniform 
or out of it, more complicated than it had been 
in many a decade. 

For some time Col. Starling has held that ex- 
ceedingly exacting and important position of 
“advance man”, when the President makes pub- 
lic appearances, especially outside of Washing- 
ton. ® 
Assistant to Colonel Starling, is Russel Wood, 
another old timer. It was Wood who had the 


—Underwood & Underwood 
HOMAGE TO A GREAT JURIST 
The President and Mrs. Roosevelt at the last 
rites for Justice Holmes.: 





delicate and unique job of watching over the 
safety of President Coolidge’s son while he was 
at Amherst. 

It was noc until after the tragedy that took 
place in the great Temple of Music at the Pan- 
American Exposition when the kindly and con- 
siderate President McKinley was shot by a half- 
mad anarchist that legislation was passed pro- 
viding for protection of the President’s person. 
Later it was extended to other members of the 
family. Before that guards had, on some occa- 
sions, been privately furnished, but never before 
had the Government itself taken on the task. 
Today the Secret Service men have arbitrary 
powers, can and indeed have given orders to the 
President. 


PRESIDENT AND HIS “SHADOW” 


Some Presidents, courageous, foolhardy or 
merely thougitless, have sought to evade their 
bodyguards. Today, thanks to a system of sig- 
nals, it is as hard for the Chief Executive to get 
out of the White House without the Secret Serv- 
ice knowing it, as it is for an uninvited outsider 
to get in. 


When the President travels the Secret Service 
must be assured that the rails are safe. Switches 
are locked, a pilot engine precedes his train. And 
when he pauses in citles on the way the jobis 
harder. Always he is preceded by an “advance 
man” if it te across the District line or across 
an ocean. Local police officials are consulted 
and instructed. Parade routes are inspected. 
Buildings where the President appears are care- 
fully inspected. 


And a quick eye, a strong arm and an uner- 
ring trigger finger are not their only qualifica- 
tions for their job. They must be able to wear 
evening clothes, they-must have the ability to 
use the gentler arts of suasion when the occa- 
sion demands. For the borderline between the 
dangerous maniac and the harmless crank is a 
narrow one and sometimes a venerable and 
worthy sheep has been known to wear, unwit- 
tingly, wolf’s clothing. Persistent ladies, even 
if their persistence must must be circumvented, 
must be treated as ladies still. 

So the job of a White House Secret Service 
man, is more than keeping secrets and less by a 
long way, than a sinecure 
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DINNER FOR THE PRESIDENT 








QHARP volley of rifle fire against 
“leaden skies; silence, and then, 
over the cross-dotted hills of the 
National Cemetery, the soft, sweet 
note of Taps, the soldier’s evensong. 

With head bared, the President 
stood erect beside the grave of Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. 

It was a touching and a stirring 
sight, tribute to the dual service of 
a great man who had borne so glo- 
riously the sword as well as the 
scales of justice; a long and honored 
manhood spent at the task of right- 
ing man-made wrong against man, 
and a youth interrupted to discharge 
the cruel and courageous duties of 
the soldier. 

x * * 


A FULL LIFE 

The President's comment on the 
death of Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
no empty official gesture: 

“We cannot minimize the grief of 
his passing”, wrote the President, 
“but we can find solace in the 
thought that he was with us for so 
long. His was a life of rare distinc- 
tion; soldier, scholar, author, teach- 
er, jurist, and gallant gentleman, he 
personified throughout his long ca- 
reer the finest American tradi- 
tions. ... 

“Endowed with a keen and pierc- 
ing intellect which was mellowed by 
kindly humor and understanding, he 
had a powerful and beneficent in- 
fluence upon the Nation. Imbued 
with a high sense of justice and 
right, be believed in the peaceful 
evolution of the new from the old. 
He had a fine perspective of history 
as a continuous and living thing and 
with courage and logic believed in 
the shaping of government to 
changing conditions. 

“The people of America mourn the 
death of the venerable and beloved 
Justice.” 

And then he concluded with this 
human touch: 

“Mrs. Roosevelt and I have had 
the high privilege of his friendship 
for many years. Our sorrow in his 
passing is great.” 

And others, with less heavy duties 
and discouragements than a head of 
a nation must face, may well have 
taken new courage as Justice Holmes 
himself did “at the grave of a hero” 
when he wrote that not “with sor- 
row at the inevitable loss, but with 
the contagion of his courage, and 
with a kind of desperate joy we go 
back to the fight.” 

This first week of the last half of 
the Administration’s course had 
been a week of battle, a battle whose 


lines were being drawn more closely 
as another political campaign cast 
its shadows before. But to shift the 
simile from the arena of warfare to 
the less dignified but perhaps more 
applicable confines of the squared 
circle, the President was not tele- 
graphing his punches. 

It was to be, said the wise men, 
the “test” week. The opposition, 
holding back the legislative pro- 
gram, must be smashed, preferably, 
the heartier New Dealers breathed, 
with a big stick. There was still 
talk of calling in the microphones 
and conjuring with the kilocycles. 

But nothing of that sort happen- 
ed. Private wires that parallel Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue may have hum- 
med, but no public exhortation 
broke the calm that surrounded 
Number 1600. 

Sunday Donald Richberg had 
promised conservative Boston that 
there would be no inflation while 
the President lived next door to 
the Treasury. 

x * * 


BRICKS AND BOUQUETS 


Monday, the bench tossed alterna- 
tively one brick and one bouquet 
into the New Deal's lap. The brick 
or bricks were rulings in regard to 
regulation of milk sales and one out- 
lawing the NRA. 

The bouquet came from the Su- 
preme Court when Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, speaking from that lofty 
eminence, declared that “economic 
change may invalidate law.” 

Of Monday’s callers the visit of 
one was to prove significant. It was 
Carter Glass, of Virginia, friendly 
enemy on all matters of late except 
the Works Bill, insofar at least as 
the dreaded “prevailing wage” clause 
was concerned. 

Santiago Iglesias, Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico, lent added 
interest to the routine list of of- 
ficials and members of Congress, 
that included Secretary Morgenthau 
for the lunch hour. The Secretary 
of the Treasury comes so often at 
that period that one might deduce 
(and not be far wrong) that it is 
about the nearest place to his of- 
fice to get a good sandwich. 


CRY OF VICTORY 

Tuesday a cheerful, if premature, 
shout went up that the law-jam had 
been dynamited, that victory for the 
works bill was about to fall in the 
Administration’s hands. There was 
discreet applause in the air, too, for 
the ringing blast of barrack-room 
blessings which General Johnson 








A constant watch is kept over the head of the nation. Chief of the 
White House Secret Service (first photo) is Col. Edward Starling who 


In the Executive Offices 


had released over the ether and 
about the ears of the Administra- 
tions arch foe, the Louisiana King- 
fish. And thus emboldened, Admin- 
istration spokesmen, long silent and 
suffering, took up their cudgels and 
the fight was on. 

Clay Williams, Chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, 
resigned, after overstaying, at the 
President’s request, his promised 
period of service. 


THE BLUE EAGLE 

A visiting economist started the 
President's day: Prof. Irving Fisher, 
of Yale. Senator George, of Geor- 
gia, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace and some of his aids came 
to talk about the eotton pool, but 
after the Seator’s departure ru- 
mors of a much-clipped Blue Eagle 
circulated. 

Governor General Frank Murphy 
of the Philippines, friend of their 
aspirations for early independence, 
called. 

The _ press conference, again, 
yielded little news, but, as an after- 
math, much excitement on the 
marts of trade. A casual observa- 
tion in answer to a question as to 
whether domestic commodity prices 
had gone far enough to justify sta- 
bilization set markets, at home and 
abroad, scrambling. The President 
had said he didn’t think the dollar 
was back as far as it ought to go in 
relation to debts. 

The ticker leaped at conclusions 
and a statement had*to be issued 
later that calmed the speculators, 
who dreamed of “dollar tinkering.” 


x * * 


A MISINTERPRETATION 

Such is the power of those in 
high places. Many correspondents 
recall the sad effect of a certain gay 
party which a well-known diplomat 
attended. Recalled suddenly to 
Washington, newspaper men imme- 
diately demanded an interview and 
found the gentleman most woe-be- 
gone in appearance. 

His wan attempt at a smile fooled 
nobody. Obviously things were go- 
ing ill with the negotiations then 
going on with his country. There 
was no confirmation to be found, 
but the evidence was enough. 

That very day his foreign office 
was shocked to read the cables from 
America. Naturally it was difficult 
for him to explain that the press 
had read, not his private dispatches, 
but the lines of anguish on his face 


resulting from dining not wisely, but 
too well, the night before. 

If the President had refused to 
discuss “values” whether they had 
anything to do with the dreaded 
“devaluation” or not, it would have 
been looked upon as suspicious. If 
he did speak he might—and did— 
make the oversensitive quite as jit- 
tery, and among a hundred or so 
men there are as many conclusions 
which may be jumped at. 

To most of the listeners the con- 
ference was without great import. 

There was an explanation of the 
new reciprocal trade treaty with 
Belgium, a statement that Mr. Bar- 
uch's committee on taking the prof- 
its out of war had reported orally, 
but no expression on the more titi- 
vating subject of General Johnson's 
speech of the previous day. 

Varying Thursday's calling list 
from its usual domestic flavor were 
several visitors concerned with for- 
eign affairs. 


A QUIET WEEKEND 

The “test” week ended with the 
litmus paper showing no reaction. 

Grey and weeping skies spread 
over the city on Friday as the Presi- 
dent with his Aide and Mrs. Roose- 
velt took their way through the gates 
of Arlington Cemetery. Returning 
from the simple ceremony he hur- 
ried to the cabinet room and heard 
Secretary Swanson tell his tale of 
woe. For the Secretary of the Navy 
was still battling the “Big Bad Wolf 
of Washington”, Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl, over transportation 
of some of his retired sea-dogs. The 
Comptroller lets no nickel pass his 
watchful eye whose spending had 
not been written into the law by 
Congress. 

At the press conference which 
followed, the President explained 
the case and a question was asked 
as to the “status” of Mr. McCarl’s 
answer to which might have brought 
criticism of the faithful Scotch 
watchdog of the accounts to it the 
President gave hearty assurance of 
his high regard for this, “very, very 
old friend.” 

It was a short meeting and, for 
some reason, less well attended than 
usual. It ended with the President’s 
assurance that “the lid was down” 
and that the week end would be 
spent, without even a surreptitious 
motor ride, in the preparation of 


_ one of the five messages that yet 


remain to be penned to Congress. 
H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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has just taken the place of Richard Jervis (left to right). When riding in public (center photo), not only is the President surrounded by guards 
but is also followed by secret service men in a car. Most frequently seen with the President (third photo) is Gus Gennerich, personal bodyguard 


——. 








The President Dines Out 


Cabinet is His Host at Friendly 
But Formal Affair 


Hew informal can a formal dinner be? 

There is no more important invitation re- 
ceived by the President, except perhaps the one 
he receives from his Second-in-Command, than 
the one that comes, jointly, from the members 
of the Cabinet. This function has been created 
under the New Deal, to replace the separate din- 
ners of other years. 

Of course it is really a family affair, since the 
Cabinet is the President’s official family, but 
precedence and procedure must be followed ac- 
cording to the strict etiquette which rules official- 
dom. And so it did, as usual, last week. 

But under the suave and white-gloved hand of 
Charles Lee Cooke, to whom the State Depart- 
ment entrusts the manipulating of princes and 
potentates, the ceremonial art conceals itself in 
its own perfection. 


AN EXCLUSIVE OCCASION 

And, if we may believe our eyes, it is by no 
means as stiff and stodgy as might be imagined, 
Not often may the world at large peek in on such 
an exclusive occasion, but a candid camera 
caught the scene when no one suspected. So 
you can see for yourselves in the picture at the 
left. 

For the past quarter hour the uniformed door 
men had been nervously waiving away impu- 
dent taxis to give place to the lithe black lim- 
ousines with the varied Departmental seals on 
their doors which mark them to all Washing- 
tonians as official cars. 

The Postmaster-General’s with, the insignia 
of his office paradoxically, a bounding horseman 
representing the “Pony Express” of another age; 
the Navy’s launch with its gay clipper ship; 


| and, climatically, the biggest car in Washing- 





ton, the sixteen cylinder leviathan of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner. 

Before 8 o'clock the roped-off lobby of the 
fortunate hotel chosen for the festivities was 
tense. The hosts and hostesses were assembled. 
A few minutes later a White House limousine 





—Wide World 


CHURCH ON SUNDAY 


Despite heavy duties, time for worship is 


found, 





rolled up to the door and, from the front seat, 
the President, in a velvet-collared overcoat, de- 
scended. 

Accompanying him were his wife and mother. 
Followed by his secret service ‘escort, as immac- 
ulately dressed as their charge, the group pro- 
ceeded slowly to the private dining room. 

Secretary of State Hull, highest ranking mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, advanced (Vice President 
Garner must defer now, for he does the honors 
when he is host himself). The Secretary of State 
offers his arm to Mrs. Roosevelt. Then come 
the Vice President with Mrs. (Speaker) Byrns. 
And so on, each according to the order of prece- 
dence. 

The President took his seat with Mrs. Hull and 
Mrs. Byrns at his left and right, respectively. 

At each place was a card bearing its golden 
seal and the name of the diner flatteringly en- 
grossed to match the engraving. On a loving cup 
before the President stood a tiny replica of the 
White House in delicate icing, faithfully repro- 
ducing the detail of the house of the guest. 


THE WORLD LOOKS ON 


Inconspicuous in the background were the 
maitre d’hotel and secret service men; equally 
inconspicuous behind a screen of palm was a 
photographer. And so the world had a chance to 
glimpse with its own eyes how informal a formal 
dinner can be. 

Mrs. Byrnes smiles as she examines the tiny 
White House which obviously has pleased the 
President. Across the table Secretary of War 
Dern watches. 

Next to Mrs. Hull Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau leans forward. Mrs. Cummings also 
betrays her interest. Gray-moustached Secre- 
tary Swanson of the Navy turns to make a quip 
to his smiling partner, Mrs. Wallace, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Secretary McIntyre 
turns his head toward the lady too far to his 
left to get into the picture. 

White blooms of lilacs, roses and snapdragons 
make up the great bouquet which you see rising 
in the center of the table and also the clusters 


; joined by ropes of smilax and white sweetpeas: 


down the board, tall tapers gleam. After the 
dinner Rosa Ponselle sings, a young violinist 
plays. And so, even as you and I, to bed. 
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@ Here’s live, vital news for thousands of truck buyers 
who have always wanted Reo Speedwagon performance, 
power, speed and stamina—but who have heretofore been 
unable to pay Reo quality prices: 


A brilliant new Reo 11, Ton Speedwagon powered with the 
new Reo-built Silver Crown truck engine and featuring 
maximum loading space, str li appearance and hy- 
draulic brakes—at the amazingly low price of $535. 





Reo's great new Silver Crown truck engine is especially 
designed by Reo engineers for fast, economical trans- 
portation of goods. Lo-Ex pistons, valve seat inserts and 
a score of other superb features contribute to a wide 
range and regularity of service that formerly called for 
a much higher investment. 


Built for discriminating buyers who insist on quality, 
but must also consider price, the new Reo Speedwagon 
merits your immediate consideration. There is a wide 
range of Reo-built body-styles matched to the Reo chassis 
to provide a complete, coordinated Reo-built unit. You can 
depend on this sturdy Reo truck to do your job at lowest 
cost. 








NEW |, TON 
Panel body O90 


Pichu Body 


* Prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 
Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range 


from '2 to 4-6 tons including Tractor- 
Trailers and Buses. Prices from $495 


up, chassis f. 0. b. Lansing, plus 
tax. Special equipment extra. . 4 


Prices subject to change without motice. 


LANSING 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. wicicr 


STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR NEARLY 


EVERY BUSINESS 


The United States News 


| HOLC Inquiry: | 


Bill of Health’ to 





Lending Agency 


House Committee Declares 
Charges of Irregularities 
Insufficient to 
Full Investigation 


The HOLC last week received a 
“clean bill of health” from Congress. 

Two months ago Representative 
Sweeney (Dem.), of Cleveland, Ohio, 
introduced a resolution to appoint a 
committee to investigate the Cor- 
poration’s administration. 

The resolution proposed to de- 
termine cause of “delay, irregular- 
ities, or discrimination against ap- 


| plicants” for loans and to inquire 


into “any act of misfeasance or mal- 
feasance”. Sensational charges 
were promised. 

Last week they were lacking. On 


| that score, the House Rules Com- 
| mittee did not authorize an investi- 


gation. Instead, Inquisitor Sweeney 


| was told by Committee Chairman 
| O’Connor, of New York, that Mr. Fa- 
| hey’s statements before the commit- 


tee were very sincere and impres- 
sive. 


| EFFECT ON HOLC WORK 


Earlier, Mr. Fahey invited an in- 


| vestigation from Congress, warning, 


| work should be prosecuted with all 


| quests «for 


however, it would divert the HOLC’s 
energies from the task of relieving 
distressed home owners when the 


speed. 

To the Committee, Mr. Fahey 
pointed out that the Corporation 
was created in the midst of a panic 
and organized under intense pres- 
sure, overwhelmed by 400,000 re- 
loans which quickly 
mounted to 1,750,000 applications. 

In eighteen months, he added, 
HOLC has saved 800,000 families 


| from losing their homes and refi- 


nanced mortgages aggregating two 


| and a half billions of dollars. 





FEW MAJOR COMPLAINTS 

Sensational charges of “graft” 
made in Congress simmered down in 
Mr. Fahey’s tabulation to less than 
50 cases of alleged wrongful prac- 
tice, specific information being given 
in only 31 of these 50 charges. 

Of the 31, he found only 8 cases 
worthy of consideration, the rest 
being minor complaints of delay. 


Warrant 











His Whole Future 
Depends on Those Eyes 


TAKE CARE of THEM 




















Vy 
YY fy, 
Me York 
| MY Uy, Yj; “MY “Ay ERHAPS he will become President — 
ty, ¥ “(4 or maybe a great astronomer, og 2 
64 / business man or a teacher. Whatever he is 
to be— most of his knowledge must come 
through his eyes. And when he reaches 
his position of importance, most of the 
work he must do will call on those same 

eyes. Take care of them. 


There are but three things you can do to 
protect his eyes: You can refuse to let him 
read very fine type. You should have his 
eyes examined regularly by a competent 
eyesight specialist. YOU CAN CONTROL 
THE AMOUNT AND QUALITY OF 
THE LIGHT BY WHICH HE WORKS 
OR READS. 


MEANS 


BETTER SIGHT 


Reading or working under poor light has long been known to cause eyestrain. Poor lighting is one of the 
principal causes of nearsightedness. A man who uses his eyes under poor lighting conditions for prolonged 
periods may suffer more nervous muscular tension than a manual worker. GOOD LIGHT ALWAYS 


HELPS US TO SEE BETTER. 


General Electric will be glad to send you the booklet, “The New Story of Seeing,” which tells you bow much light you should 
have for various tasks. Send your request to General Electric, Dept. 6K-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 




















© 1935, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


Back of 40 million depositors 
there is over 20 billion dollars on 
deposit in the United States —a 
tremendous reserve for the future. 


... and back of Chesterfield there 
is more than 85 million dollars 
invested in mild ripe tobacco... 
for milder better taste | 


Because you cannot makea 
good cigarette from just one 
year’s crop there are today 4% 
miles of warehouses filled with 
cigarette tobaccos from the 
crops of 1931-32-33-34— most 
of it for Chesterfield cigarettes. 

Just as money accumulates 
interest, two and a half years 


of ageing makes these tobac- 
cos milder and naturally 
sweeter. 

Think what this means—an 
eighty-five million dollar reason 
why men and women who 
smoke Chesterfields will al- 
ways enjoy a milder, better- 
tasting cigarette. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Ca, 
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House of Representatives 


Legislative Jam Breaks; Bonus, 
Home Loans, and Tax Publicity 


THE LEGISLATIVE jam in the House is break- 
ing. 

Soldiers’ bonus payment, the old issue of pay- 
ing off $2,100,000,000 of World War veterans’ ad- 
justed service certificates, may reach a vote in 
the House this week. So says Speaker Byrns. 

If the bonus is delayed, then House leaders will 
switch in the administration’s economic security 
program for consideration. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation bill was 
amended so as to add $1,750,000,000 to the $3,- 
000,000,000 heretofore appropriated, now almost 
exhausted. It also was amended so that appli- 
cations for HOLC loans may be received for 60 

edays after this enactment. The bill has not 
been finally acted upon. 

The House passed and sent to the President 
a bill for authorization for a Federal Comunica- 
tions Commission investigation of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and its af- 
filiates. 

It plans to vote March 11 on repeal of the 
pink-slip publicity feature of the income tax 
law. Repeal would still leave the President dis- 
cretionary authority, never exercised, to make 
returns public under the 1924 act. 


NO ADDITIONAL CLERKS 

Monday.—House rejected a resolution to allow 
additional clerks to Representatives, which would 
have cost $440,000 annually. 

It completed action on the A. T. & T. investi- 
gation resolution (H. J. Res. 134) authorizing 
$750,000 to FCC for that purpose. 

President Roosevelt’s message in behalf of the 
merchant marine was read. 

Representative Hoeppel (Dem.), of Arcadia, 
Calif., asked all members to sign the petition for 
the Townsend old-age pension bill introduced by 
Representative McGroarty (Dem.), of Tujunga, 
Calif. 

Chairman Fahey, of HOLC, testifying before 
Committee on Rules, invited investigation but de- 





—Wide World 
TWO MEN—TWO VIEWS 
Two advocates of the soldier bonus disagree 


—Underwood & Underwood 


on method. Representative Fred Vinson 

(left), whose bill has been accepted for con- 

sideration by the House in place of the bill 

sponsored by Representative Wright Pat- 
man (right). 











nied that there is any graft or malfeasance in 
the central administration. * 

Federal Reserve Governor Eccles, before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, explained the 
administration’s new banking bill. 

A joint resolution was adopted authorizing 
$10,000, in addition to $14,000 already appropri- 
ated, to continue a commission to determine a 
boundary line between Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. 


MR. SNELL COMMISSIONED 

Tuesday.—A day devoted to speech-making in 
the House. For Governor Laffoon, of Kentucky, 
Representative Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, 
Mass., gave Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y.,-a commission on Governor Laffoon’s 
staff, which Mr. Snell accepted. Representative 
Binderup (Dem.), of Minden, Nebr., advocated 
the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage liberalization 
bill, for whose consideration there is a petition on 
the Speaker’s desk for signatures. 

Wednesday.—The House defeated a bill to per- 
mit justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to resign on full pay at 70 years of age 
after ten years’ service. Supreme Court justices 
receive $20,000 a year. Representative Blanton 
(Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., objecting, said there 
would soon be more judges on the retired list 
than active ones. 


MORE HOME LOANS 

Thursday.—Debated the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation bill to increase its loan fund. Com- 
mittee on Post Offices approved a new air mail 
bill, giving ICC power to raise base rates of pay 
to mail carriers to 40 cents a mile instead of 
33 1/3 as at present. 

Committee on Rules voted to give right of way 
in House for repeal of the pink-slip publicity 
provision of the income tax law. 

Friday.—House, in committee of the whole 
House, amended the HOLC bill. 
bill. 

Before Ways and Means Committee, Secretary 
Morgenthau and others testified in behalf of 
further powers to stop liquor smuggling. 

Saturday.—Considered HOLC bill. 


| 

















Preparedness 


N a Congress now accustomed to 
bland talk of billions the prospect 
of a billion-dollar preparedness bud- 
get was weighed and pondered with 
the $400,000,000 War Department 
Appropriation Bill, roughly $70,000,- 
000 bigger than last year, as im- 
portant Senate business of the week. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.) 
of Michigan: “We confront a War 
Department appropriation bill which 
is not only larger than last year’s 
appropriation, but we also confront 
the expectation that a considerable 
sum in addition * * * is to be secured 
from this so-called work-relief 
source, indicating a total increased 
Army expenditure of all the way 
from a quarter to a half billion dol- 
lars. * * * We cannot indefinitely 
survive government by blank check 
and by lump-sum executive decree. 

“We had the same situation un- 
der the original $3,300,000,000 (PWA) 
appropriation bill of 1933. * * * By 
executive direction a total of $278,- 
000,000 in all was allocated to the 
Navy for shipbuilidng purposes, ou: 
of this unemployment fund. * * * 

“A year and a half after this fund 
was created for the purpose of cur- 
ing unemployment quickly, out of 
this $278,000,000 only $94,000,000 has 
been expended.” 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri: “The Senator will recall that 
it was frankly admitted by the re- 
sponsible representatives sent before 
the committee by the Navy Depart- 
ment that the interest of the Navy 
Department was in naval construc- 
tion rather than in reemployment, 
which was the purpose of the PWA 
act.” 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: “It was 
taken out not primarily for unem- 
ployment relief, but primarily for 
the upbuilding of the Navy.” 

SENATOR FLETCHER (Dem.), of 
Florida: “I was very greatly im- 
pressed by the statement of Gen. 
MacArthur to the committee. * * * 
I do not believe we could take care 
of many young men under better 
conditions at less cost to the Gov- 
ernment and with greater benefit to 
the men than by allowing them to 
enlist in the Army and Navy.” 

SENATOR COUZENS (Rep.), of 
Michigan: “The argument advanced 
by Gen. MacArthur is the most ab- 
surd, ridiculous, and indefensible 
argument I ever heard for an in- 
crease in the Army. If this is a 
sound basis for increasing the size 
of the Army, why not put all of the 
unemployed into the Army?” 

SENATOR LEWIS (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois: “I fear that my Nation is not 
feeling the serious situation in 
which our country is being really 
placed by the world at large. * * * 
How do we stand today? Why 
muddle through? What is the 


and 


meaning of this cowardice of spirit? 
Why do we shrink from the plain 
fact that menaces us, as it were a 
picture in flames? 

“There is Japan * * * Shall we 
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THE LIMBO OF FORG 
In a huge warehouse near the Capitol rest thousands oj publications on every 
subject imaginable produced at Government expense for members of Con- 











President, it seems to me a state- 
ment of that character is utterly 
without foundation and denies the 
intellectual capacity of the Ameri- 
can people. * * * I protest against 
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OTTEN SPEECHES 


gress who failed to distribute them to their constituents. 


not cry out in the Roman Senate : 


the warning, ‘The enemy is at our 
door’? * * * Applying the expres- 
sion of Wolsey to Cromwell in King 
Henry VIII, I do not wish to leave 
my country ‘naked to her enemies. 
**.* #” 

SENATOR McADOO (Dem.), of 
California: “I have recently had the 
pleasure of going all the way around 
the world * * * I say with due de- 
liberation that unless we want to 
continue to be a ‘boob’ nation we 
will not hesitate to provide the mod- 
erate increase in the Army which is 
proposed by this bill.” 

SENATOR KING (Dem.), of Utah: 
—“I see no foes * * * which threaten 
the peace and security of this Re- 
public * * * A military budget of a 
billion dollars in times of peace * * * 
will be more than one-fourth of the 
total revenue of the National Gov- 
ernment * * * 

“Jingoists may say that Japan 
may attack the United States. Mr. 


a militaristic policy. I think we 
should be pleading for peace and 
not war. 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: “I do not believe there is 
any nation on earth which contem- 
plates attacking the United States. 
* * * T think if we should devote 
one tithe of the effort to main- 
taining peace in the wor!d that we 
devote to preparations for wars 
which are not going to occur, we 
would get on infinitely better than 
we do.” 

SENATOR DUFFY (Dem.), of Wis- 
consin: “It seems tc me that we 
cannot emulate the ostrich and say 
we will not be pripared, and that 
we thereby shall avoid war. Such 
a policy never has succeeded in 
the past. * * * The increase pro- 
posed in the Army is entirely rea- 
sonable, in order that we may put 
our house in shape if in the future 
such a dread thing as war should 
come.” 





Clerks: Congress Speaks Its Mind 


IVELIEST DEBATE of the week 

in the House was on the bill 

to provide each member with an 
additional $1,000 stcretary. 

MR. COCHRAN (Dem.), of St. 
Louis: “Except during the period 
of the war I have never experienced 
such heavy nail as is coming to my 
office at the present time. * * * If 
this bill becomes a law, the citizens 
of my district will each be taxed 
one-third of a cent a year.* ** I 
think my constituents are willing 
to spend one-third of a cent a year 
when they know it means prompt 
service whenever they write their 
Representative in Congress.” 

MR. McLEAN (Rep.), of Eliza- 
beth, N. J.: “This bill * * * will in- 
crease the expenses of Congress 
more than $500,000 annually. * * * 
This bill smacks of another move 
in the patronage direction. We are 
sent here for quite another purpose 
than to drain the Treasury.” 

MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.), of New 
York City: “Mr. Speaker, I realize 
the embarrassment to Members * * * 
I was here when Congress voted to 
increase its own salary ** * A mem- 
ber did not have to take it, nor does 
he have to put on this additional 
employe unless he sees fit to do so.” 

MR. EATON (Rep.), of Watchung, 
N. J.: “I resent and object to as- 
sociating myself with a vote of this 
House expressing an inferiority com- 
plex which our critics attribute to 
cowardice and hypocrisy * * * Iam 
constrained to wash my hands of 
the whole proposition.” 

MR. TABER (Rep.), of Auburn, N. 
Y.: “I do not believe that if Mem- 
bers of the House will get out and 
work and attend to their jobs they 
need any extra help. * * * Do not 
go back home and say that you are 
so incompetent that you cannot run 
your office on $5,000 a year clerk 
hire. Do you suppose the people 
back home are going to believe you? 
* = $” 

MR. MAVERICK (Dem.), of San 
Antonio, Tex.: “The cost to the 
American people of the legislative 
branch of the Government is infini- 
tesimal. * * * We need this extra 
thousand dollars * * * Let us not 
be afraid to vote it; let us be more 
like the Senators, and then we will 
be the upper House and not the 
lower House.” 

MR. FORD (Dem.), of Ackerman, 
Miss.: “I plan to offer an amend- 
ment * * * that will prohibit * * * 
paying any part of the clerk hire to 
any person related by blood or mar- 
riage to any Member * * * I am 
anxious to see if the membership of 
the House really wants an addi- 
tional clerk or desires to create a 
place for some relative.” 

The bill was beaten 241 to 146. 
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Capitol 

AUCE of Senate repartee was 

bitterly spiced during the last 
week as Senator Huey P. Long 
(Dem.) of Louisiana, irked and riled 
colleagues with more assaults on 
Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley, the President, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, and hurled threats of po- 
litical obliteration at Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas. 

SENATOR LONG: “Now I would 
sound another warning to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas * * * Beware! 
Beware! If things go on as they 
have been going on you will not be 
here next year.” 


SENATOR ROBINSON: “Egotism, 
arrogance and ignorance are seldom 
displayed in the Senate of the 
United States. They require a meas- 
ure of talent possessed only by the 
Senator from Louisiana. * * * When- 
ever I have to serve with the leave 
or approval of the Senator from 
Louisiana, I will be glad to go back 
to the shades of oblivion from which 
he and I both have come. * * * 


“I am perfectly content that Gen. 
Johnson and the Senator from 
Louisiana may have their fight out 
in any form they choose. I think it 
would be rather in good taste in 
view of the opinions of each other 
which they have expressed, if they 
should use the good old-fashioned 
way of settling personal controver- 
a, * 7 >" 

SENATOR LONG: “That is bad 
advice from the Senator. He set- 
tled a claim like that at the Chevy 
Chase Country Club. I do not want 
to settle one that way, because I 
am liable to have the same disaster 
visit me * * * I shall not take his 
advice. * ° &” 

SENATOR ROBINSON: “The Sen- 





Hill --- Its 


ator from Louisiana has made per- 
sonal allusions of which I shall take 
no notice. * * * Who is it that goes 
about the Capital of the nation 
* * * with an armed guard, afraid 
that the people of his own State 
will do some violence to him?” 
SENATOR LONG: “Do not the 
President of the United States and 
Mr. Farley have bodyguards?” 
SENATOR ROBINSON: “I think 
the remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana illustrate his conception 
of himself. It is said that a few 
vears ago a prominent American 
citizen was returning from a visit 
abroad, and he saw on the dock a 
gigantic object towering above 
everything that came within his 
vision—the most colossal object he 
had ever gazed upon—and he won- 
dered what it was. When he arrived 


he found that it was nothing more 


More 


or Less Serious 


than the opinion of the Senator of 
Louisiana himself strutting around 
the dock.” 


SENATOR LONG: “Mr. Farley has 
armed bodyguards. I think I am as 
big as he is in the affairs of this 
country. * * * What do you want to 
do? Do you want to say that I have 
to be murdered here? Is that what 
you have to say, that I must go out 
and be shot.” 


xk 


The Hous2 was led to contem- 
plate two doughty sparring partners 


from New York and Texas engaging 
in an overcoat merging skit: 


MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y.: “When you go before the peo- 
ple and say that $50, according to 
your President, is a living wage, you 
and I know that it is not a living 





—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR GLASS BREAKS A DEADLOCK 


Solon from Virginia who secured return of the work-relief bill to Senate 


without the prevailing wage amendment, talks to the press. 








” 
Side 
wage * * * because of the high cost 
of living since the first of this year.” 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex: “If one without an overcoat 
would ask the gentleman to give him 
an overcoat and the gentleman from 
New York gave him a good warm 
overcoat, should the one so favored 
object because the gentleman from 
New York had not given him his 
main fur-lined overcoat? * * *” 

MR. FISH: “I do not own a fur- 
lined overcoat and have not been 
able to get one under this Admin- 
istration.” 

MR. BLANTON: “Well, I referred 
to the handsome coonskin coat the 
gentleman used to wear at Har- 
vard.” 

MR. FISH: “May I answer the 
gentleman from Texas in this way: 
This is an old story supposed to have 
been told by Abraham Lincoln. He 
said that two men with overcoats 
on fought so hard that they fought 
into each other’s overcoat. That is 
what has happened between the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties. 

“The Democratic Party has fought 
so hard that it has fought itself 
into the Republican overcoat of cen- 
tralized government. The Jefferson- 
ian party of democracy has fought 
itself into the Republican overcoat 
of centralized government, but has 
not stopped there but has gone 
much further than that, far, far 
beyond into Government ownership, 
regimentation, bureaucracy, collect- 
ivism, and State socialism. 

“That is the answer to the gentle- 
man’s question about overcoats, and 
I might add tkat the antics of the 
administration and its frantic ef- 
forts to raise commodity prices 
without increasing wages has alien- 
ated the consuming population 
which it has ceased to represent.” 











United States Senate 


Revised Work-Relief Bill; Bigger 
Army; Shipping Subsidies 


= LIGHTLY shop-worn in the Senate Appropri- 

ations Committee, the work-relief bill ap- 
peared on the Senate floor last week in almost 
the original White House version. With the bill 
speedily approved six weeks ago in the House, 
Administration leaders hope this week will see 
its passage on the Senate side. 

Before that can be done advocates of the Mc- 
Carran prevaiiing-wage amendment must be 
beaten. Last week the Nevada Senator reintro- 
duced his aniendment. It still looms as the most 


difficult hurdle on the $4,800,000,000 steeple- 
chase. 
As a concession, the bill now authorizes the 


President to fix wages of all paid under the fund, 
but if the Government finds this adversely ar- 
fects any locality’s prevailing wage rate the 
President must make the work relief wage con- 
form in that locality. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


On matters of direct relief, the President reigns 
supreme, however. These definite allocations, 
subject to change, were made in the revamped 
bill: To States and counties for public projects, 
$900,000,000; nighways, roads and grade cross- 
ings, $800,000,000; CCC, $600,000,000; rural rehabil- 
itation of stricken agricultural areas, $500,000,- 
000; housing, $450,000,000; professional and cleri- 
cal persons, $300,000,000; sanitation, miscellane- 
ous, $100,000,000. 

Last week war clouds floated; promptly passed 
by the Senate was the $400,000,000 War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. Thumbs down, reported 
the Post Office Committee on Senator Long’s 
proposed investigation of Postmaster General 
Farley. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 


Monday.—President Roosevelt’s shipping mes- 
Sage dropped anchor on Capitol Hill. No more 
“subterfuges,” said the President, adding that if 
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HE WANTS AN ACCOUNTING 


Senator Harry Byrd in response to whose 
request the Senate has asked the PWA for a 
record of its expenditures. 





Congress wished an adequate merchant marine, 
straight subsidies should be authorized. 

Adopted resolution for Presidential proclama- 
tions annually commemorating Revolutionary 
hero, General Pulaski. Day already observed by 
25 States. 

Overtime pay for navy yards and shore station 
workers was authorized. Bill also passed to 
change apportionments of public employment 
offices in States so as to favor less populous 
States. | 

Tuesday.—Nomination of John H. Russell as 
major general in Marine Corps confirmed. 

Volleying vetween Senator Long and Admin- 
istration forces continued. Louisianan predicted 
election defeat of Majority Leader Robinson if 
present conditions continue. To which Senator 
Robinson replied that Senator Long was guilty 
of “egotism, arrogance and ignorance.” 


THE ARMY BILL 


Wednesday.—Skirimishing on War Department 
bill front. “Lambasting” by Senators doubled in 
intensity. Led by Senator Byrd, Senate called 
on Treasury for itemized accounting of PWA’s 
unexpended funds. 

Thursday.—National defense scored. Senators 
approved 46,000 increase in enlisted strength of 
Army. Meanwhile, Donald R. Richberg testified 
regarding NRA before Finance Committee, and 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture out- 
lined wider powers needed for AAA before Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Friday.—War Department bill passed. Senator 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota warned Senate its 
increase of the Army from 118,750 to 165,000 men 
is a challenge to other world powezs to greater 
competition in military armament. Debate 
on work-relief bill got under way. Recess over 
week-end. Meanwhile, Commerce Committee be- 
gan hearings on new food and drug bill. Donald 
R. Richberg, executive director of National 
Emergency Council, told Finance Committee four 
to five million people have been reemployed as 
a result of the NRA codes. Finance Committee, 
planning new NRA law, ordered its drafting ex- 
perts to cooperate with Mr. Richberg in pre- 
paring a new bill for Congress embodying ad- 
ministration views. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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Leaders of Unions and Industry Meet in| 
Capital’s Town Hall; Collective Bar- 


gaining the Workers’ Principal Goal 








HE labor controversy, attired in | 

evening clothes and in a gala set- 
ting provided by a Washington hotel, 
paraded across the Washington 
scene last week. 

Absent were the signs of strike 
alarms or workers’ riots, but amid 
the suave and well-contained throng 
—save when a little amplifier trouble 
or exceptional burst of rhetoric | 
caused an outbreak of laughter or | 
applause—were many of the leaders | 
of employers’ and employes’ organi- 
zations in the United States. 

The occasion was the regular Sun- 
day night meeting of The Town Hall 
of Washington, established this win- 
ter for the first time to give the 
Washington populace a chance to air 
its views on national problems. 

After trying several other audi- 
toriums the officials of The Town 
Hall picked the auditorium of a pa- 
latial hotel as the best site for their 
discussion groups. 


“WHAT LABOR WANTS 


In a setting, then, of soft lights, 
palms and luxury, little reminiscent 
of most of the stark battles between | 
labor and capital in the industrial | 
history of the United States, a panel | 
of seven persons gathered March 3 
to discuss the question: “What 
Does Labor Want?” 

The procedure for The Town Hall 
meetings is to obtain a speaker to | 
deliver an address on the subject 
for discussion. Following the ad- 
dress the other persons seated on the 
speaker’s platform are at liberty to | 
ask questions. The chairman—on | 
this occasion, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of Brookings Institution— 
then submits the questions asked by 
the audience. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, as 
spokesman for the principal labor 
organization of the country, deliv- 
ered the address. 

Members of the panel included 
the Rev. Francis J. Haas, member 
of the Labor Advisory Board of 
NRA; Mrs. Rose Yates Forrester, 
Commissioner of Conciliation; John 
L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America; Miss 
Josephine Roche, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Frank N. 
Trager, secretary of the Labor 
Committee of the Socialist Party; 
and James A. Emery, general 
counsel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


PERIL OF RADICALISM 


Mr. Green told the audience that 
“continued insistence on _ special | 
privileges by investor groups will | 
drive even American wage earners | 
to radical methods and agencies.” 

He upheld labor as the bulwark 
against dictatorships and Fascism 
in the United States, adding that 
the economic and political destiny 
of the nation depends on its answer 
to labor’s demand for real equality 
of bargaining power. 

In his address, Mr. Green out- 
lined ten principal objectives to- 
ward which labor is striving, plac- 
ing foremost among these the right 
to collective bargaining and the de- 
mand for a fairer distribution of 
the earnings of industry among 
wage earners. 

The fireworks in the discussion, 
following Mr. Green’s address, 
which for a time threatened to out- 
hue the red and ivory tints 
furnished by the walls and red shut- 
ers of the room, were started when 
tall, goateed, Judge Emery declared 
that labor has lacked “collective re- 
sponsibility for execution of con- 
tracts” and does not have the same, | 





responsibility for its use.” The au- 


| of company unions. Mr. Green an- 


liability for acts of its agents that 
employers have. 

Mr. Green denied that labor or- 
ganizations are lawless and said 
that they are voluntary and unin- 
corporated and as such cannot be 
held responsible for lawless acts of 
individual members. But he chal- 
lenged Judge Emery to show any in- 
stance where the A. F. of L. has 
failed to conform to the law. 

Shortly afterward Mr. Trager in- 
terposed a statement in which he 
attempted to refute inferences he 
said were left by Judge Emery’s re- 
marks. 

Speaking in a high voice, which 
brought cries of “louder” from the 
audience and finally the use of the 
one amplifier in working condition, 
Mr. Trager asserted that employers 
have no right to censure labor 
unions for lawlessness, at least on 
the basis of their own record. 


USE OF INJUNCTIONS 

He recited the long history of in- 
junctions against workers, the use of 
yellow dog contracts, and capital’s 
use of the courts to enforce the 80- 
hour week. 

Another clash between Mr. Emery 
and Mr. Green occurred when the 
manufacturers’ attorney produced a 
quotation from the writings of Su- 
preme Court Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis to the effect that the employer 
must be as much on the defensive 
against the unscrupulous. labor 
unionist as the worker is against the 
unscrupulous employer. 

Repeating his earlier assertion, 
Mr. Green answered by declaring 
that labor unions are not lawless. 
“Unless you and your employers 
treat with them,” he asserted, “you 
will soon have to treat with some 
other destructive force.” 

In reply to a remark by Miss 
Roche, charging him with reading 
his own opinion into the speech of 
Mr. Brandeis, Judge Emery said: 

“In a free society there is no place 
for power without a corresponding 


dience loudly applauded the state- 
ment. 


BROKEN CONTRACTS 

Shortly after this interchange 
Mr. Lewis began a “cross-examina- 
tion” of Mr. Green in which he 
named a half dozen cases in which 
he claimed employers had broken 
contracts with organized labor. 

After the deep-voiced Mr. Lewis 
had finished his questioning, Judge 
Emery asked another question. 

“Does the right of labor to organ- 
ize,” he said, “include also the right 
to refrain from organization?” 

Mr. Green conceded that it does. 

Father Haas, after this remark, 
asked a question as to the legality 


swered that such unions are illegal 
because they have been organized 
by employers to prevent the form- 
ing of trade unions. Particularly 
flagrant instances of their use, he 
said, may be found in the steel, au- 
tomobile and rubber industries. 

“Do the workers want to be or- 
ganized into labor unions?” Father 
Haas then asked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Green. “They 
have been prevented, however, be- 
cause they fear discharge if they 
do.” 

Here Judge Emery interposed a 
query. “How can this sentiment,” 
he said, “be reconciled with the 
vote in the recent automobile in- 
dustry elections, where only a small 
percentage of the ballots were cast 
for the A. F. of L.?” 

This remark drew a retort from 
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Test a bottle of 
SILVER CREST 


Its crystal clarity. Its 
true ‘‘dry”’ flavor. Most of 
all, its mellow smooth- 
ness. All help to explain 
SILVER CREST’Ssuccess, 


CREST lends a suave 
new distinction to any 
drink made with gin. And 
this premium gin comes 
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price. We think you'll 
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WHAT ORGANIZED LABOR WANT S: ITS CHIEF OBJECTIVES 








Mr. Green that the “election was a | 
fraud and everybody knows it.” 
The discussion immediately fol- 
lowing the close of Mr. Green’s ad- 
dress was started by Mrs. Forrester, 
the first woman in America to sit 
on a railroad adjustment board, 


After a preliminary trial and er- 
ror struggle with the amplifying 
system, which was in a partial 
working condition, Mrs. Forrester 
asked Mr. Green if it is true that 
many failures to negotiate labor 
agreements are due to employers’ 
fear of jurisdictional disputes or 
their fear that federal labor unions 
will not keep their agrements. 

Mr. Green expressed the opinion | 
that employers offer these objec- | 
tions merely as excuses to avoid 


AIMS OF LABOR 
| Mr. Green, 


follows: 








in 


| tols only its faults,” 
with Miss Roche that poor publicity 
is responsible for many misunder- 
standings of labor’s 
Judge Emery, general counsel for 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, interrupted. 
“I join with Mr. Green,” he said, 
“in saying that the sins of employ- 
ers have been very much on the 
front pages of the papers.” It was 
the only point on which the two 
agreed during the evening. 


1. Representation and participa- 
tion of labor in agencies and in de- 
cisions where issues which affect it 


and agreed 


program. 


his address, 
described other objectives of labor as 


employes are eligible at 60 years of 
age and old age assistance to those 
who cannot accumulate pensions. 
The pension rate is $50 a month to 
each dependent person over 60. 

3. Maintainance of all work, both 
public and private, on a self-re- 
| specting basis so that no one shall 
be forced down to pauper standards 
of life and work. 

4. Permanent abolition of child 
labor. 

5. Educational opportunities on an 
equal basis for all the population. 


| CULTURAL CENTERS 


6. Organization of special cultural 
and recreational opportunities in all 
civic centers so that leisure gained 
as a result of technical improve- 
ments in industry may be used to 
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dealing with the unions. —Underwood & Underwood are determined. s y 

At this point, Miss Roche, who WILLIAM GREEN Labor claims not to have adequate JAMES A. EMERY "7 en insur- 
has long been known as a friend of representation in the NRA, assert- | * ‘ ance. 
labor and a humanitarian mine | problems often found among the | ing that only 23 of 549 codes have | Opportunity to earn a living is de- 8. A 30-hour week to provide work 
employer, asked Mr. Green if the | general public. bona fide labor representation. nied. opportunities for several million un- 
newspapers are not largely to blame In reply Mr. Green declared “the 2. Enactment of old age pensions | _ Labor urges a Federal old age con- | employed and make allowances for 
for the misunderstanding of labor _ press does not praise Labor but ex- | and provision for those to whom an | tributory pension system to which | the gains in production technique. 
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Washington’s still a workshop ... tension un- 
slacked ... lights burning late. You'll need to 
be rested, clear-headed, fit, when you step off the 
train. And you can be. Ride on one of Chesa. 
peake and Ohio’s air-conditioned trains. The air 


is fresh and clean. Temperature is even, mild, 





just right for comfort. No dry parched stuffi- 
ness. No drafts. You relax into sound sleep. 
You enjoy delicious food. Your clothes stay 
clean. You look and feel fresh when you get off 
the trdin—ready for work. Genuine air-condi- 
tioning sees to that—on the finest fleet of air- 


conditioned trains in the world. 
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RELIEF load reaches record peak. 
Administrator Hopkins “cracks down.” 


Broad powers for President in revamped 
work-relief bill. : 


Towards pure foods, drugs and cosmetics. 


7ISUALIZE the draft Army which the United 

States assembled for the World War. Multi- 

ply that seemingly endless tide of olive drab uni- 
forms by seven. 

Federal relief rolls have topped the twenty- 
million mark to set a record of 20,500,000 in- 
dividuals on the dole. The number of men 
drafted in the United States for the World War 
was 2,783,000. 

The relief list now carries 5,000,000 families 
averaging four persons to the group, in addition 
to 775,000 individuals. 

The cost of supplying this great share of the 
population with food and clothing has reached 
$5,000,000 a day. Federal Relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins said last week that he had only 
$20,000,000 on hand to care for one-sixth of the 
nation after March 15. 


Why More Need Aid 


Exhaustion of Savings Brings Des- 
titute Peak Figure 


S LONG ago as last Summer official forcasters 
predicted the relief roll increase, which, 
probably now at its peak, is due in part to the 
exhaustion of savings by those who had them 
and the Winter exhaustion of the Summer sav- 
ings of the agricultural group. For agriculturists, 
the Spring means work. 

The white-collar class, however, is now par- 
ticularly hard hit. Officials think more and more 
of this group will be forced upon the relief lists 
unless business soon takes a turn for the better. 


GAIN IN EMPLOYMENT 

Yet Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins reports 
an increase of 30.6 per cent in employment 
throughout the manufacturing industries last 
January, over that for January of 1933. This 
survey notes that non-manufacturing lines also 
showed improved conditions. 

Between January, 1933, and January, 1935, the 
Labor Department says, weekly pay rolls ad- 
vanced 62.3 per cent, while the average weekly 
hours dropped more than 3 per cent. 

In purchasing power, this means the average 
worker is about 10 per cent better off than he 
was two years ago. 

In the meantime, Administrator Hopkins 
stands by his ultimatum that the States must 
help with the relief burden. In this regard he 
has had warm arguments with Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and Ohio. 


FEDERAL AID HALTED 

FERA withdrew Federal relief funds from 
Arkansas on March 1. The State needs $1,500,- 
000 a year for work relief and a like sum for 
unemployables if FERA is to resume its con- 
tribution. 

With a warning that “mobs will be running 
loose in this State” unless the hungry are fed, 
Governor J. Marion Futrell listed two-score 
items ranging from telephone poles to lipsticks, 
on which he asked the legislature to impose 
immediately emergency relief taxes necessary to 
raise $6,850,000 in uhe next two years. 

In Alabama, the flow of Federal money for 
rural schools has been stopped. In Ohio—fac- 
ing a $15,000,000 deficit in supplying its share of 
relief funds—$2,000,000 a month must be raised 
to match the approximately $8,000,000 of Fed- 
eral funds poured into that State. 

When Governor Martin L. Davey, of Ohio, 
asked the Federal Government to take over the 
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Former Occupations of 3,821,000 Workers 
on Relief Rolls in Cities 
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SHIP SUBSIDY—President has recommended 
to Congress that Government make outright 
grants (that is, subsidize) American commer- 
cial shipping companies to remove disadvantage 
in competition with subsidized foreign shipping 
companies. Under present policy, Government 
makes low-rate loans for building ciaft and al- 
jowances for carrying mail, which are in:a 
sense, subsidies. 


* - 


COMMON CARRIERS—Business engaged in 
the transportation of people, freight, or any- 
thing else for hire. Wheeler-Rayburn holding 
company bill would require owners of private 
power lines to let municipal or Federal Govern- 
ment transmit power over their lines on reason- 
able request. That would bring power trans- 
mission lines into scope of common cerriers. 


* * * 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES—Business which 
renders personal service to the individual such 
as hotel, restaurant, cleaning and dyeing estab- 
lishments, and so on. Proposed legislation would 
end NRA code control of the service industries. 


PRINTING PRESS MONEY —“Greenbacks” 
without any security behind them except the 
credit of the Government, issued as legal tender. 
Patman bonus bill would pay soldiers’ adjusted 
compensation certificates with $2,100,000,000 in 
“printing press money”. 
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relief activities because of what he termed in- 
efficiency in local relief administration, Mr. Hop- 
kins, remarking, “The Governor doesn’t know 
what he is talking about,” refused pointblank 
to shoulder all the responsibility of caring for 
Ohio’s more than a million needy. 


Status of Relief Bill 


Partial ‘Ear-marking’ of Funds 
Expected to Appease Senate 


HESE developments have been brought em- 

phatically to the attention of the Senate in 

an effort to get action acceptable to President 

Roosevelt on the five-billion-dollar work-relief 
bill. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee a few 
days ago sent this bill back to the Senate in 
almost the same form as the original White 
House version. A fortnight ago the Senators 
had fought over the McCarran amendment for 
the “prevailing wage” rates and voted it in by 
a slim margin. 

This time, the Administration leaders are more 
confident. Those Members of Congress who 
clamored for a separation into parts of the $4,- 
880,000,000 have been somewhat pacified by eight 
broad classifications such as rural electrification, 
grade crossing elimination, CCC, sanitation. 

The present form of the bill continues to give 
the President broad power to transfer one-fifth 
of the total fund at will in making allocations. 

But Senator Harry Flood Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, still wants the fund pared down and de- 





HERE is food for thought in a study just completed by FERA’s 
Research, Statistics and Finance Division upon the nearly three 
and a half million experienced workers who are on relief in cities. 
As shown in the above chart, prepared by The United States News, 
almost half of them were usually employed in the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, but, among the skilled trades, car- 
penters led all other applicants for benefits, while among the semi- 
skilled, the lead was taken by iron and steel, machinery, and auto- 


Next came domestics and personal service employes, transporta- 
tion and communication industry employes, salesmen and others 
engaged in trade, and experienced clerical workers. Only a little 
more than 2 per cent of the total were professional men and women, 
with 13,400 teachers heading the list in this group, which included 
thousands of clergymen, trained nurses, musicians, artists, etc. 

For FERA these figures and others provide a basis for planning 
relief work projects. Of all those on FERA rolls when this 


The Unemployed and Jobs They Lost—Is Decentralized Industry Their Salvation? 


mands an accounting from PWA on its unex- 
pended funds. 

The M@Carran amendment remains a stum- 
bling block. And for the bill is prophesied a tight 
squeeze, if it goes through. 


High Prices Protested 


People’s Lobby Asks Action to 
Combat Rising Cost of Foods 


6¢ i) XPLOITING and profiteering interests have 

gotten control of that agency supposed to 
operate for the benefit of consumers,” declares 
the People’s Lobby, of which Professor John 
Dewey is president, commenting upon the re- 
cent shake-up of the AAA and the demotion of 
Dr. Frederic Howe, Consumer’s Counsel. 

The People’s Lobby asks the President to back 
the Frazier bill to create a Government market- 
ing corporation, empowered to buy farm prod- 
ucts in the United States, process them, and sell 
them here and abroad to end what the People’s. 
Lobby calls “the almost prohibitive costs of food- 
stuffs.” 

“On the basis of current prices,” says the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby, “the average family will have to pay 
about $172 more for food than on the basis of 
the price level two years ago. 

“The AAA is a cruel and impractical scheme to 
compel consumers to pay tribute to speculators 
in farm lands, farm products, and farm credit, 
through higher prices for farm products. 

“The decent way to help agriculture is by re- 

ducing the costs of production instead of sad- 


survey was made, only 336,000 were without work experience. 

What is the future for these millions of workers? The Govern- 
ment work-relief program can absorb various groups on various 
projects, but in private industry the technological changes and 
changes in the industry itself have displaced hundreds of thousands. 

New occupations tor old is perhaps a solution in many cases. 
Federal agencies through vocational education are doing much to 
train the unemployed worker for readjustment. The apprentice 
system for the unemployed boy or girl and the programs of rural 
rehabilitation and subsistence homesteads are a further aid. 

The time has come, FERA Administrator Hopkins believes, to 
decentralize as much of industry as possible, though decentraliza- 
tion cannot easily take place in all industries. 

“And I do not say this either as a follower of Ghandi or Long- 
fellow,” the Administrator adds. “The alternative of the big city 
is not an Arcadia. Our rural slums are as bad as our city slums. 
But somewhere between * * * there lies a suitable existence.” 





dling the nearly $1,500,000,000 of excess debt 
service and taxes of farmers upon consumers.” 


The Pure Food Bill 


Controversy Over Who Shall Ad- 
minister Regulatory Law 


THE revised Copeland Pure Food and Drugs 

Bill has climbed another Congressional ac- 
tion step with open hearings before the Senate 
sub-committee. 

This bill, a much modified outgrowth of the 
hotly debated “Tugwell” bill before Congress a 
year ago, would prohibit false advertising and 
labeling of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. Organ- 
izations by the hundreds, ranging from women’s 
groups to ice cream manufacturers, are repre- 
sented at the hearings. 

Arthur Kallet, secretary of Consumers Re- 
searcn, Inc., recently protested that the Cope- 
land bill was not strict enough to prevent the 
distribution of injurious foods and drugs. 

He also asked that the administering of the 
bill be taken from the Secretary of Agriculture 
on the grounds that this official is spokesman 
for producers and farmers whose interests, he 
said, are often in conflict with those of con- 
sumers. 

But Charles W. Dunn, representing the Asso- 
cation of Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
opposed a provision which would transfer juris- 
diction over false advertising from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 




















—Wide World Photos 


THE LIMELIGHT AGAIN FOR PURE FOOD AND DRUG BILL 


Crowds flock to Capitol Hill as the Senate Commerce Committee begins hearings on Senator Copeland’s controversial bill. Inset shows (left to 


right) Senator Copeland, Chairman, and Senator Clark. 
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Overcrowded Prisons 


Serious Problems of Caring for 
19,596 Now Under Sentence 


RISONS are like street cars, Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings said last week; there’s 
always room for one more. 

This is a fact which he deplores. The filling 
up and often overcrowding of the prisons offers 
a serious problem. 

Though for a time following prohibition the 
prison population fell and many thought it would 
stay down, “I was not one of them,” the Attorney 
General added; “new laws, new types of crimes, 
crimes made Federal offenses have, in the en- 
forcement of the laws, made for more prisoners.” 

The Federal prison population, according to 
latest figures, is 19,596, of which 8,665 are in 
Federal] penitentiaries. An additional 17,900 are 
out on probation, while others on parole bring 
the grand total to 40,847. 

The prisoners not in Federal penitentiaries are 
scattered through reformatories, prison camps 
and hospitals, and State, local, and county jails. 


War on Lynchings 


Upward Trend in Mob Killings 
Brings Plea for Federal Action 


T THE same moment the Federal Council of 
Churches on their Honor Roll of States en- 
dorsed those States that never have had a re- 
corded lynching. They are Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont. 

There is a bill before Congress at the moment 
which provides stringent penalties for lynch 
mob participants, officers who fail to protect 
prisoners, and counties where lynchings occur 
Senators Edward P. Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 
and Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New York, are 
its sponsors. 

The Federal Council of Churches notes that 
“after a downward trend from 33 victims in 1923 
to 10 in 1929” there were 28 victims in 1933 and 15 
in 1934, with as much savagery as ever in tortur- 
ing victims, “if not more.” 

A Federal law is urged in view of the indi- 
cation that the failure of law-abiding citizens to 
wipe out lynching points to the need of National 
assistance. 


Protecting Pupils’ Sight 


Commonest Defects of Eyes and 
How to Combat Them 


"THREE million children in the United States 
are handicapped in their school work by 
defective eyesight. 

This is the report of a joint committee of the 
National Educational Association and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, prepared under the 
direction of Dr. T. D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity and published by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Far-sightedness is the commonest defect 
among American school children, with astigma- 
tism next and near-sightedness third. The faulty 
eyesight of the child “may react upon his gen- 
eral health and upon his adjustment to his 
school, his playmates and even to his family.” 

Dr. Wood, beside recommending proper light- 
ing and seating conditions, suggests that chil- 
dren with seriously defective vision should be 
freed from the strain of much writing in long- 
hand and as early as possible be taught the 
touch system of typewriting on a machine with 
large type. 

He also recommends that schools assume the 
primary responsibility for guarding the eye 
health of childrn. But parents are earnestly 
urged to cooperate. 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 
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Q. Is there a Federal agency which reports on 
motor vehicle accidents? 

A. The Bureau of Census, Division of Vital 
Statistics, Department of Commerce, compiles 
figures on motor vehicle fatalities. The National 
Safety Council, a private organization located in 
Chicago, is conducting studies on the causes of 
motor vehicle accidents. 


* . . 
Q. When does Senator Huey Long’s term ex- 
pire? 
A. 1937. 
. . . 


Q. With how many countries has the United 
States concluded reciprocal trade agreements? 

A. Three: Cuba, 1934; Brazil and Belgium, 
1935. Agreements are pending with several other 
countries. 

. . . 

Q. What was the total amount in dollars of 
United States exports to Belgium during 1934? 

A. According to recent figures the total 
amount was $49,814,000. 

* 7 + 

Q. How many tribes of Indians are there in 
the United States? 

A. John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, testifying before the House Committee on 
Appropriations Feb. 6, said there are 180 dis- 
tinct tribes of Indians on 221 reservations, 
ranches, etc. The Wheeler-Howard Act defines 
an Indian as a person of half or more of Indian 
blood. 
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The Ambassador of Arizona. 
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Uprising against taxes in Idaho. 
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TOT ONLY IS THERE OPPOSI- 


+ 


Federal control of public utilities, as 
proposed in legislation before Con- 
gress, but States are voicing objec- 
tion to what is regarded as an in- 


vasion of State rights. 


South Carolina is sending a mem- 
ber of the State public service com- 
mission, Sam C. Blease, to the Na- 
tional Capital, to appear before the 
committees of Congress on Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, 
which legislation is pending. 


before 


Commissioner Blease will object to 
the bill which would place all com- 
panies engaged in interstate trans- 


mission of power under Federal con- 
trol, thus taking away the super- 
visory authority of State commis- 
sions. 

The waste of a billion cubic feet of 
natural gas daily from the panhan- 
dle area of Texas is troubling the 
State authorities. A plan is under 
consideration for piping the gas 
from the field near Amarillo to St. 
Louis and Detroit. The State tax 
commissioner, R. B. Anderson, is dis- 
cussing with municipal engineers of 
the two cities the feasibility of an 
interstate pipe line that would de- 
liver 50 billion cubic feet of gas an- 
nually; the project would require 
415,000 tons of steel and would pro- 
vide 47,600,000 man-hours of labor 
to construct. 

zee 
IN NEW YORK FIELD 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York has proposed a cut of 
from 25 to 40 per cent in power rates 








Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


TION from private interests to 


WHAT THE VARIOUS STAT ES ARE DOING 





charged to the Federal Government 
in the municipal area. The Federal 
Government is prepared to finance a 
project of the City of New York to 
construct a power plant to supply 
the Federal and city activities within 
the municipality. 

A rate cut offered by two utility 
companies serving Westchester 











Life 


Capital 


JOTTINGS IN A REPORTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 











UTSIDE a modest red brick 

house on a downtown street a 
group of newspaper men stood daily 
last week. The outer door, open 
to the warm Spring air, gave a 
glimpse of white vestibule. From 
time to time a figure of national 
prominence mounted the steps. An 
upper window was open also. 
hind that window, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
was dying. 

With him passed not only the fa- 
mous son of a famous father, but 
part of the Washington tradition. 
Dying within two days of his 94th 
birthday, he had seen Washington 
develop from the leisurely, 
War 


Civil into the overcrowded, 


Be- 





courte- | 
ous town of the era following the | 


busy center of the nation which it | 


is today. 

Flags dropped to half-mast at 
word of his going. They were sym- 
bolic of the real shadow cast by his 
loss upon even 
him only by name. 

* 7 : 
HILARITY BEFORE LENT 

‘HURCHES marked the coming of 

Lent with early morning serv- 
ices; largely attended, for Washing- 
ton is a religious town. Society 
marked the coming of Lent with a 
diminution of gayety and many 
blank pages on the social calendar. 

But the Woman’s National Press 
Clu» had their annual party the 
night before Lent began. Not the 
Gridiron Club, in all gts record of 
satire without fear or favor has put 
on a show more daringly satirical 
than that at which—among others 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt (the President’s 
mother) and Amelia Earhart 
laughed heartily. 


Only women attend this annual 


stunt party, as only men attend 
the Gridiron proceedings at which 
the President is a guest. Once 
more, as at the First Lady’s mas- 
querade in December, it was dem- 
onstrated that a crowd of women 
can have a thoroughly good time 
together. The satirical sketches 
had as their object the First Lady, 
Huey Long, the New Deal, the Cabi- 
net wives and the Dionne quin- 
tuplets. Had as their object? Each 
was a direct hit. 
. ~ * 
INFORMAL SAVE FOR FROCKS 
‘VERYTHING at the stunt party 
was informal except the gowns. 

For example, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, wearing crimson velvet 
with gold lace collar and a wrought 
gold necklace, called across two ta- 
bles to Mrs. Morgenthau,  Sr.: 
“Thank you so much for those de- 
licious buns!” She added, to a ta- 
ble companion: “I don’t know 
what kind of buns they were, but 
they were the most delicious I ever 
ate.” 


those who knew | 








| 
| 
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County, New York, would save the 
private consumers, it is estimated, 
over $1,000,000 annually, with a 
further $132,000 saving on munici- 
palities. 

New Jersey has passed a bill au- 
thorizing the negotiation of rate re- 
ductions for gas and electricity. The 
State board of public utilities com- 
missioners announce that temporary 
rate reductions will be put into effect 
promptly pending negotiation with 
utility companies of more perma- 
nent schedules of charges. 

A proposal for the erection of a 
municipal electric power plant at 
Camden, endorsed as a worthy proj- 
ect by the PWA, was defeated in the 
New Jersey legislature. The meas- 
ure would have authorized a bond 
issue to be given as security for a 
Federal plan. 

Declaring the issue is one of life 
or death, the Power and Light Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tenn., is carrying 
on a campaign to defeat the bill be- 
fore Congress which would legislate 
holding companies out of existence. 
The utility officials testify to the aid 
received from holding companies as 
essential to their success. 

x * * 


TAX PROTEST ARMY IN IDAHO 
O MORE TAXES!” That slogan 
appeared on banners leading 
a parade of hundreds of motor 
vehicles which moved on the 
State capitol at Boise to demon- 
Strate before the Idaho legisla- 


ture a determined opposition to | 


the revenue program of Governor 
Ross. Most of the demonstrants 
were farmers 
from all parts of the State 
Organizations of taxpayers have 
been discussing the possibility of a 
sales tax or “something worse” in 
the form of new revenue legislation. 


and business men | 


The United States: News — 


The drive, howevér, is not against 

any one form of tax, but against 

any increase in the tax burden. 
x * * 

PUSHBACK FOR JOB HUNTERS 
COMPLETE STOP to passing out 
patronage until the present ses- 

sion of the Oklahoma legislature ad- 
journs has been proposed to Gov- 
ernor E. W. Marland by members of 
the legislature as a means of accel- 
erating public business. 

Job hunters have overwhelmed the 
State capital at Oklahoma City. 
Members of the senate and lower 
house complain that they have been 
compelled to abandon their legisla- 


tive duties to act as capitol guides | 


to their constituents, taking them 
from one department of the State 
government to another in the search 
for an empty niche to fill in the per- 
sonnel structure. 
x * * 

PROGRESS OF TOWNSEND PLAN 
STRANGELY ENOUGH, Governor 

Frank T. Merriam, who com- 
bated the Townsend $200 old-age 
pension proposal, has now come out 
for the plan as ideal for providing 
relief for old age, is advocating its 
adoption by the National Govern- 
ment, and urges the State legisla- 
ture to memorialize Congress in be- 
half of national legislation. 

Also, strangely enough, it is the 
State legislature that is now back- 
ward in giving force to his proposal. 
It withheld compliance with Gov- 
ernor Merriam’s suggestion of a me- 
morial to Congress, refused to sus- 
pend the rule to permit immediate 
consideration of the proposal with- 
out committee reference, and finally 
committed the memorial resolution 
to the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions. 

Quite a reverse situation exists in 
Oregon. There Governor Charles H. 
Martin is threatened with defeat of 


his revenue program and budgetary - 


legislation because he has so far 
refrained from endorsing the plan 
for a legislative memorial to Con- 
gress in favor of the Townsend plan. 

“We stand 100 per cent against 
your relief program and Senator 
Wagner's old age pension bill,” says 


a letter received from the Townsend 
Club of Umatilla County, Oregon. 
“The old people of the State do not 
look for a dole, nor are they ready 
to accept blood money from the 
State saloon business. Should these 
bills pass and you refuse to me- 
morialize Congress to pass the Mc- 
Groarty bill, we stand ready to take 
the field for the recall of anyone 
supporting these measures. We 
work for those who work for us.” 

Governor Martin has served notice 
that he “will not submit to intimi- 
dation.” He in his turn threatens to 
invoke the State law making it un- 
lawful to intimidate public officials. 

A memorial to Congress adopted 
by the Idaho legislature asks na- 
tional legislation to put the Town- 
send plan into operation. Several 
other State legislatures have done 
likewise. 

x*e 

AN ENVOY FROM ARIZONA 

AN AMBASSADOR from Arizona to 
~~ the National Capital at Wash- 
ington has been duly authorized. 
The title seems to cover the duties 
imposed on the office. The idea 
seems novel as a measure of State 
policy; municipalities, however, have 
been sending their representatives— 
usually considered lobbyists rather 
than diplomatic envoys—to the Na- 
tional Capital for many years. 

Arizona is represented in Con- 
gress by two Senators and only one 
representative, Mrs. Isabella Green- 
way. Governor B. B. Moeur, in ask- 
ing for creation of the post, declared 
that State business with the Federal 
Government is increasing all the 
time and has reached such propor- 
tions that he “needs a man there 
every day.” 

“There .are many errands,” he 
adds, “that our Senators and Con- 
gressman don’t have time to run.” 

“We want our share of any Gov- 
ernment money that is to be passed 
around,” he further explained. 

The legislature has passed the 
measure authorizing payment of $7,- 
500 as annual salary and expenses. 
Members of Congress are paid 
$10,000. 

Mayo DUvuDLEY. 
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THE GAD-TEMPERED EZRA GROUCH BECOMES SURPRISINGLY AMIABLE 
.« AND SPOILS THE KIDS FAVORITE JOKE ! 



























































| floray you, we'd hardly claim quite that 
Wi for our Post's 40% Bran Flakes! 


But what we would like to say, very seriously, is 
this: If you're feeling a bit grumpy yourself, per- 
haps it's because you're not quite up to par physi- 
cally... perhaps you have a sluggish intestine, 
due to lack of bulk in your diet. 

So why don’t you eat Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
every morning? It contains bran to supply that bulk 
you need, to help keep food wastes moving along 
the intestinal tract... and to promote regular elimi- 
nation. It also contains other parts of wheat, to 
supply that appetizing flavor. You'll love it! 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. e4. r. corp. 1984 

















TAKE ME ALONG 


Copyright 1935, The American Tobacco Company 
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« CENTER LEAVES GIVE YOU THE MILDEST SMOKE 
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Choose me for your companion. I don’t 
tolerate the bitterness, theacrid sting of un- 
developed top leaves. Why should you? 
I don’t tolerate the harshness of gritty, 
tough, bottom leaves. Neither should 
you. I give you exclusively the fragrant, 
expensive center leaves—the mildest, 
the best-tasting of all. They permit me 
to sign myself *“*Your Best Friend.” 
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Navies need not only ships but millions in 
construction ashore and Admiral Smith 
will oversee these projects 





S. C., and graduated from Annapolis in 1906. 

During the World War, following service at 
Honolulu, the admiral was assigned to the in- 
dustrial department of the Norfolk (Va.) navy 
yard. Later he went to the Great Lakes naval 
training station as public works officer super- 
vising construction. 

In the Fall of 1917 the admiral, then.captain, 
was public works officer at the Charleston (S. C.) 
navy yard. In 1921-23 he served as public works 
officer at the Norfolk navy yard and then went 
to the Naval War College, Newport,’R. I. 





Edward A. Sherman 


Associate Forester, Second in 


Charge of All Forests 


FOR a quarter of a century Edward A. Sherman 
hes been concerned with the nation’s for- 
ests, a woodland empire that stretches into many 
States, for nearly one-third the area of conti- 
nental United States is forest or potential forest 
land. 
He holds the post of Associate Forester of the 
United States, second in command of the forest 
service. In his care are 162,000,000 acres of na- 


tional forests and indirectly twice as much again 
of private forests the ownership of which in these 
modern days comes more and more to adopt the 





One hundred square miles of trees is plan to 
check winds that threaten a desert in 
nation’s grain lands 





conservation policies first put into effect by the 
Federal service. 

It is no simple job this management of the 
nation’s forests. Aside from the technical '‘train- 
ing it calls for legal experience and administra- 
tive ability of a high order. Mr. Sherman was 
born in Humboldt County, Iowa, in 1871, obtained 
his degree of master of science, practiced law 
and had newspaper experience in Iowa and 
Montana. 

Mr. Sherman drafted the land classification 
system for the national forests and was in 
charge of the plans the present Administration 
proposes for a tree belt to stretch hundreds of 
miles in the Central West to check soil erosion 
and conserve soil moisture. 
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Former Judge Who 


jk MAY have surprised a number of Nevadans 

when they woke up after the Landslide of ’32 
and discovered that “Pat”. McCarran was their 
junior Senator. They knew that the silver- 
haired, blue-eyed Former-Chief Justice of the 
State—who looked the part of the elder states- 
man long before his years justified such a de- 
scription—had yearned for new worlds to conquer 
but they weren’t quite prepared, for all the en- 
thusiasm of his supporters, to have it happen 
right then. 

And if there were those who shrugged their 
shoulders and murmured “accident” they were 
soon to change their tune. And nobody set the 
new pitch but the Honorable “Pat” himself. 

He had hardly had time to hang up his hat 
in his predecessor’s office—he hadn’t had time 
to change the pictures on the walls—when he 
was getting into the headlines. According to 
the best tradition new Senators must maintain 
a mouse-like quiet until they have sat through 
many a weary debate. They must likewise vote 
just as their elders tell them and like it. 


EARLY FIRST PAGE NEWS 


But when Senator McCarran arose to say his 
say and say it on the “other side” of the question 
there was obvious evidence of mixed emotions 
sweeping over that usually emotionless body 
which he addressed. 

He didn’t exactly look the part of the “fresh- 
man.” His venerable locks, his poise, his well- 
chosen words, and his happy Irish self-assurance 
made even the Press Gallery take notes. 

He looked exactly as the story-book Senator is 
expected to look. 

Back home his supporters smiled with satis- 








faction, remarked that they had told you so 
Others began to think that maybe it wasn’t the 
current as much as a sturdy breast-stroke that 
bore him into office. 

And of course, one man’s meat being another 
man’s poison, what was courageous independence 
to some was rebellious ingratitude to others. In 
the face of the President’s first move for econ- 
omy, Senator McCarran put his shoulder against 


. 




















the stream and championed an amendment to 
the Independence Offices bill drawn to liberalize 
soldier compensation and prevent reduction of 
Government employes’ wages. 

Senator McCarran was distinctly first-page 
material after that. Indeed, writing more re- 
cently of this pugnacious Nevadan, one com- 
mentator who didn’t know what his middle in- 
itial of “A” stood for (it’s Anthony we believe) 
said it ought to stand for “Amendment.” A re- 
mark fully justified later. 


STARTED CAREER WITH SHEEP 


He is on record admitting that from his earliest 
days when he had the means to achieve neither, 
he nourished ambition to be a lawyer or a cat- 
tleman. Perhaps both. In any case both he 
achieved. 

To help him through school he herded sheep. 
With the money earned at this classic calling 
he bought sheep. The sheep multiplied and by 
the time he had his bachelor’s degree the sheep- 
skin upon which such documents are supposed 
to be engrossed was only one of many he pos- 
sessed. The rest, however, still containing their 
mutton in the original package. 

In 1903, two years after he was graduated, Mr. 
McCarran was elected to the State Legislature. 
He continued his stockraising and studied law 
at the same time. In 1905 he was admitted to 
the bar. 

Meanwhile the once moribund towns of Tono- 
pah and Goldfield leapt into life and played out 
a revival of the roaring days of ’48, the last gold- 
rush, probably, ever to be enacted in such a ro- 
mantic setting. 

Lawyer McCarran hied himself hither and suc- 
ceeded Tasker Oddie as district attorney of Nye 
County. Later he was to succeed him again— 
in the United States Senate. 

In 1909, a successful lawyer, Mr. McCarran re- 
turned to his home town and birthplace of Reno, 
not such a bad place for a lawyer, as long as the 
convenient laws of that State can put asunder 
those incompatibly joined in the more turbulent 
state of matrimony. 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood. 


Battles in Congress for the ‘Little Fellow’ 


Among his clients was none less than that un- 
happy, golden-haired girl, “America’s Sweet- 
heart,” twice unlucky at love. 

Incidentally, if Mr. McCarran has more than 
once defended a divided life, he has lived a 
wedded one, happily and enthusiastically since 
he began it in 1903. Two of his older daughters 
are nuns. 

In 1912 he was elected associate justice of the 
State supreme court, from 1917 to 1918 he was 
chief justice. In 1926 he made his first try for 
the Senatorship; in 1932 his second and success- 
ful venture and since then he has made news. 


CHAMPIONS THE “LITTLE FELLOW” 


And if he is to be known by his works he isn’t 
quite what you could call a New Dealer. He has 
actively supported two pieces of legislation that 
provided plenty of worry for the Administration. 
He helped push the investigation of the NRA in 
a determined effort to show just what had hap- 
pened to the “little man” under the codes. And, 
as prognosticated, his name was attached to the 
amendment to the Works bill which blocked that 
measure for the many weeks in the Senate while 
the Administration battled vainly to shake it 
loose. . 

Again it was the “little man”—he wanted the 
prevailing wage” paid on Public Works jobs to 
prevent what organized labor insisted would hap- 
pen otherwise—a reduction in all wages to the 
lower level which the Government would offer. 

Senator McCarran is a maker of friends. His 
conventionally dignified appearance, his poise 
and logic on the floor, are part of his political 
robes. And he can handle them without trip- 
ping. But he has the congenial soul and easy 
manner that is the gift of his race, and with 
it plenty of words to suit the idea or the occa- 
sion. When he wishes he can become poetic. 
He’ll tell you about how Spring comes with a 
gush to his beloved desert under the varicolored 
Nevada skies, of the wild lupine knee-high across 
the landscape, prettier than the tame flowers 
of the East. By no stretch of the imagination 
is he a “rubber stamp.” 
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From toothbrushes to shells, everything our 
fighting forces need, this man must as- 
semble and deliver to the battle front 





pines where he won his captains bars. He was 
on the Mexican frontier in the Wilson Admin- 
istration and crossed the Rio Grande with the 
punitive expedition. 

The World War then followed and General 
Bash had charge of the transports out of New 
York and later served in France with the First 
Division. He commanded base sectors over there 
and was adjutant of the Emergency service of 
the A. E. F. 





Frank Murphy 


Governor General Who Balanced 
the Philippine Budget 


T° BALANCE a budget is a rare feat these days 

yet that is what Frank Murphy, Governor 
General of the Philippines, has achieved in those 
islands in happy accord with the Island authori- 
ties. 

For doing so he won an accolade from the 
President who publicly announced he has never 
had a care or worry about the islands since Mr. 
Murphy took charge less than two years ago. 

In fact, the President said, his record is better 
than any record made at home for he has not 
only balanced the budget but wiped out most 
of the Philippine financial deficit. 

Mr. Murphy is at present in Washington con- 


—World-wide Photo [ 
Training the Little Brown Brother for his 
coming independence well begun by this 
one time mayor of automobile metropolis 





ferring with the Administration about condi- 
tions in the Far East and it is announced that 
he is to return to his post in the islands, which 
in a few years will blossom as an independent 
government. 

This administrator with this unusual record 
was serving as mayor of Detroit when called in 
1933 to take the Far Eastern post. He was quali- 
fied for the task far he had educational training 
here and abroad and was a lawyer of note in his 
native State, teaching that branch for five years 
in the University of Detroit. Previous to his serv- 
ice as mayor he was judge of the recorder’s court 
in Detroit. 

All this public service has been packed into 
comparatively few years for he was born in Har- 
bor Beach, Mich., in 1893. 
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3. The “Kingfish” Minces No Words. 








4, Three of a Kind, Says Huey. 











6. Senater Robinson Talks for the Press. 
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Bat:le of Kilocycles 


7HETHER a calm existed or not, the 

storm has come. 

Verbal lightning displays such as 
this nation has not witnessed in years 
have flashed through the air, followed 
by thunderous reverberations that 
promise a deluge of penetrating ora- 
tory. 

Safely stationed close to their radios, 
millions of people listen to the down- 
pour of words, many reaching out with 
a feeling of refreshment as though a 
long and unwelcome drought had been 
broken. 

More is yet to come, and the Ameri- 
can people await the rain makers— 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Senator 
Huey P. Long, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley, and Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson. 


‘FROM EGG TO EARTH’ 

A deep sigh of relief went up from 
the breast of official Washington 
when, last October 15, General Hugh 
S. Johnson took his final leave of NRA. 
Now was to be an end of rough talk, 
of “crack-down” phraseology, of emo- 
tional outbursts, of rough and tumble 
dealings. 

The General went from the Capital 
smarting under the belief that he had 
been unjustly discredited. Behind him 
were the memories of wildly hectic 
early New Deal days. 

Through the Fall and early Winter, 
quiet prevailed—just as predicted. 

But recently the going for the New 
Deal had again become rough. Sen- 
ator Huey P. Long, self-styled “King- 
fish of Louisiana”, had laid down a 
violent barrage. Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, Detroit radio priest, joined 
with him. Worry began to wrinkle 
many an Official brow. Still, under fire 
in the Senate and on the air, New 
Dealers suffered in silence. 

They began to scan their ranks for 
someone to reply to the eloquence of 
the attackers. No names caught the 
fancy of the leaders. 

Then out of a clear sky came Gen- 
eral Johnson. With all of the old-time 
fire that more than once blistered an 
official opponent, he took to the radio 
(photo No. 1) on March 4, and charged 
into the New Deal attackers. He called 
them the “two Pied Pipers,” a “Pun- 
chinello and a political padre” and 
other unflattering terms. 


' A PROMISE 

The bombardment caught Father 
Coughlin, whose Sunday radio addres- 
ses (photo No. 2) are listened to by 
millions—ill in ped. But the priest 
promised a reply on March 1l. He 
would answer to the charge of “bad 
fish” and spreader of “blatant bunk” 
He would, he promised, continue to ex- 
plain his proposals to distribute 
wealth, to limit incomes, and to in- 
crease the amount of currency. 

But Senator Long, now in his 42nd 
year of life and the 17th of his politi- 
cal career, was quick to return the 
fire (photo No. 3). The curly-headed, 
button-nosed, quick-witted orator 
poured a tirade of words, on March 7, 
into the microphone. 

Quickly dismissing the charges 
hurled against Itim, he took advantage 
of the time to sell his “Share-the- 
Wealth” and “Every-Man-a-King” 
wares. He scoffed at the New Deal, 
and compared the Blue Eagle to the 
swastika and black shirt (photo 
No. 4). 

But the “Kingfish”, a former sales- 
man who likes to boast “I can sell 
anybody anything”, was not content 
with the radio. On the floor of the 
Senate, he hurled defiant epithets at 
General Johnson, criticised the Presi- 
dent, and proceded to embarrass the 
Administration by demanding an in- 
vestigation’ of Postmaster General 
Farley. 


CHARGES AND ANSWERS 

To the charges directed against him, 
Postmaster General Farley (photo No. 
5) replied with a letter to the Senate 
in which he rebutted the charges. Sid- 
ing with him was the Senate Post Of- 
fice Committee which turned down 
Huey Long’s demands. 

The Louisiana Senator, however, 
was not repulsed. He continued his 
attack, in which he iaid down a maze 
of references to other Senators. 

Majority leader Robinson (photo No. 
6)—Joseph T., of Arkansas—lost his 
customary poise and joined the free- 
for-all. In rebuke, he characterized 
Senator Long’s references as a demon- 
Stration of “egotism, arrogance and 
conceit”. 

“It is about time the manhood of 
the Senate should assert itself,” he 
shouted, and Huey Long should be 
made to take “his proper place in a 
body composed, for the most part, of 
gentlemen.” 

As the week drew to a close, the air 
was still hazy. 

The fight threatens to spread and 
grow into a nation-wide battle for 
power. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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=| EF FECTS OF ‘DEVALUATION 
OF DOLLAR ON POSTAGE 


| service on letters mailed to foreign 

countries is 3.163 cents. 

A parcel post package to Algeria 

| weighing, say, 44 pounds would cost 
the sender 85 cents for postage, 
while the Post Office Department 
would pay to France the equivalent 
of $1.36; if the process were re- 

| versed, the comparative cost to the 
Algerian sender in French stamps 





The postal deficit is not helped by 
the effect of devaluation of the dol- 
lar on international postal rates. 
Consequently, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, James A. Farley, who is out for 
the record of taking the postal serv- 
ice of the United States out of the 
“red,” is credited with a design to 
boost the foreign postal rates. 

As gold is the basis of payments of 





| not cost him any more, but the serv- 


| same in gold and leaves a deficit. 


| which domestic rates apply—the av- | 


would be $1.36, and that is exactly 
what France would pay for the serv- 
ice to the United States. 

This situation applies to every 
country where the value of the 
American dollar has fallen in com- 


~ CLEARS COBWEBS 


accounts concerned with the inter- | 
change of mail matter between na- 
tions, the stamps put on letters and 
packages by the American sender do 


ice by foreign nations costs the 








So on every letter—except to Latin 
America, Spain and Canada, to 


erage loss of the American postal 
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ven @ few hours of Atlantic City sun 
and “air will clear the cobwebs from 
your brain and bring <= the joy of life. 
.~ when you need it 


Pian your visit now. 
most! 
With $,000 sq. ft. of ocean decks to bask 















SUNSHINE AND SEA on — . vita glass solaria . .. music and enter- 
Spacious Sun tainments...fresh produce from the Dennis 
Large sunny rooms—old Farms... here's health, good times and all 


the ease and comfort fine living at the 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Wolter J. Buby, Inc. 
Write today for new, illustrated booklet. 
On the Boardwalk 
3 sas. from Union Term. & Auditorium 


time hospitality—welightful 
Comfort—Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— .'ar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Plan— 


TShe-TRAYMORE 


sh Feast Cc CIrTy. WJ. 
“HOTEL - ACHIFVEMENT_ 
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parison with the foreign unit of 
currency. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, which makes known that an 
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plains no new laws 


sary. 








adjustment is contemplated, ex- 


are neces- 
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FIRST 
in world-famous clubs: 


MARTIN'S V.VO. 


Brought to America by Mc- 
Kesson only a few months ago, 
this great Scotch is scoring an 
instant—and nation-wide—suc- 
cess! One of the most famous 
metropolitan clubs in the world 
reports it leads by 70%! From 
city after city come similar in- 
stances of aconstantly increas- 
ing demand for MARTIN’S 
V.V.O. 

The reason? Every drop 10 
years old—with a soft, rich 
mellowness such as many 
people never knew—yet it 
costs no more! 





MKESSON | 





At the better stores, clubs, hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 





















THOUSANDS of operators who have heard Ford V-8 Truck 
owners speak in glowing terms of V-8 Performance and 
V-8 Economy are now making their own tests and dis- 
covering that these reports are TRUE! 


Ford dealers are so proud of the 1935 Ford V-8 Truck 
. . . they are so confident of its speed, economy and 
pulling power... that they are placing their demon- 
strator trucks at the disposal of responsible truck opera- 
tors and inviting them to make their own tests. And so 
brilliantly does it perform, so apparent is its economy, 
that men in every line of business from heavy-duty haul- 
ing to fast delivery service are changing over to 1935 

















Ford V-8 Trucks and finding the answer to their demands 
for lower operating costs. 


Your Ford dealer asks you to take a Ford V-8, and 
make your own “on-the-job” test of V-8 Performance 





and V-8 Economy with your own loads, over your own 
roads. See for yourself what this 1935 Ford V-8 Truck 
will do for youl Then ask the DELIVERED PRICE of the body 
type you need. You will agree that Ford has produced 


AMERICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUE, 








a “four.” 





speed increases. 


and brake wear. 






Aint 


factory-rec 


THE ONLY TRUCK AT ANY PRICE THAT 
GIVES YOU ALL 


80-nHorsepower V-8 Truck En- 
GinE. Uses no more fuel than 
Exhaust valve seat 
inserts make valve grinding 
rarely necessary. High-lead 
bronze connecting-rod. bear- 
ings resist pounding out, 
burning out and spalling. 
Futt-rLoatinag REAR AXLE, 
straddle-mounted pinion, 
Futt Torgue-ruse Datve per- 
mits free-shackling of semi- 
elliptic rear springs. 

New Quick-stoppinc, Ris- 
COOLED Brakes, longer life be- 
tween adjustments, will not 
“bell-mouth” or “fade.” 

New Crutcn., lower pedal 
pressure at idling speed. 
plate pressure increases by 
centrifugal force as engine 
Larger di- 
ameter. Longer life. 

New Loap Disrarsution for bet- 
ter braking, more uniform tire 


LOW-COST ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN 


A Ford feature. After thousands of miles of economical service, 
you can exchange Your original engine for a block- tested. 


In Every Line of 
Business from 
Heavy-duty Hauling 
to Fast Delivery 


THESE FEATURES 


New Datver Comrort. The 
driver's compartment is com- 
pletely lined. Triple ventila- 
tion system. Instruments 
grouped directly in front of 
driver. Wider, adjustable seat. 
New Dmecrep-FLow CRANKCASE 
VENTILATION reduces corrosion 
and oil dilution, 

New Coouna Erriciencr. 
Larger water pump impellers. 
Six-blade 151-inch fan. 
Wider radiator. 15% more 
radiating area. 

Srraicut FRame, no “kick-up.” 
Omess Front Spaina SHACK- 
LES require no attention. 
DEEP-sxrnteD FeNpeRs in colors 
that match hood and cab. 
Baxep ENAMEL FINISH, more 
durable, easier to clean, 


$500 


FOR 131!,-INCH CHASSIS 
(F. O. B, DETROIT) 
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engine overhaul, 


heads) for much less cost and in far less time than ¢ an ordinary 
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Labor Disputes Bill 
Opposed by Press 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PLAN 
VIEWED AS GIVING A. F. OF L. 
TOO MUCH POWER 











Collective bargaining under the Labor 
Disputes Bill of Senator Wagner has no 
defenders in the American press, so far 
as comments have been made on the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The newspapers, as a whole, feel that 
it would create a labor monopoly, and 
that minority representation would be de- 
stroyed. 

In this respect, it is held to a legislative 
proposal conflicting with the announc ed 
policies of President Roosevelt. 


MPHASIS is placed on the possibility that labor 
affairs might come under full control of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the debate that 
has developed over the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Bill. 

It is especialiy emphasized that the proposed 
board itself would nave greater power than any 
public agency heretofore created to deal with the 

disputes between employes and employers. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR 

“The powers of this board,” according. to 
the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), “may not be dic- 
tatorial, but they represent an aggrandizement 
far beyond anything we have attempted in this 
country.” The Journal also makes the comment: 

“There is nothins said as to what may constl- 
tute an unfair practice by labor. Is labor to be 
held to no responsibility in a system that finally 
fixes the relationship of employes and employers 
under a powerful board?” 


ENORMOUS POWER GIVEN 

“This voluminous bill,” states the Louisville 
Courier-Jourr.al (Dem.), “would undermine, in 
more ways inan one, the President’s labor policy.” 
The Courier-Journal also argues: 

“The board would have exclusive jurisdiction 
over all labor disputes, notwithstanding any other 
arrangements ‘that have been or may be estab- 
lished by agreement, code, law or otherwise.’ 

“This would create a new suprenie department, 














Cartoonist Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Copyright, 1935) 


And Is His Face Red? 











that the Senator presents ideas which “almost co- 
incide with those of the American Federation of 
Labor leaders, and he has the support of that 
group.” The Portsmouth (O.) Times (Ind.) also 
appraises the bill as representing the “aggressive 
champions of organized labor.” 

“Majority rule is the prime principle of de- 
mocracy,” in the judgment of the Chester (Pa.) 
Times (Ind.}, “but rule of majorities must not be 
suffered to become majority tyranny; minorities 
have a right to be heard and their interests to be 
considered.” 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 

“The oppcrtunity for regimentation is com- 
plete,” asserts the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), “and search as you will, you cannot find 
anywhere a line setting up responsibilities for 
labor unions. It is written on the apperent as- 
sumption that all employers are culpable, all 
labor unions pure and holy. 

“There is «bout as much similarity between the 
this proposal and the British Trades Disputes Act 
as between a sperm whale and a linotype ma- 
chine. It has been properly dubbed ‘a bill to slow 
up commerce, increase litigation and promote 


labor disputes.’ ” 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Burning Coal Problem 
While the courts consider the constitutionality 
of the coal code, the householder is trying to 
figure out whether he can make the pile last un- 
til the weather gets warm.—Saginaw (Mich.) 
News. 
. . * 
Other Kind of Fish 
It is noted that President Roosevelt has ve- 
toed an appropriation to control starfish. Had 
it included a “Kingfish” it surely would have 
had his approval.—_Jamestown (N. Y.) Post. 
* * . 
Gravy for Lawyers 
Considering all this litigation the New Deal 
has started in the courts, it ought to get the 
lawyer vote 100 per cent.— Wichita (Kans.) 
Eagle. 
. . * 
The Difference 
A friend asked a friend the difference between 
Wilson and Roosevelt. 
“Wilson was a college professor surrounded by 
politicians,” friend replied—Wall St. Journal. 
. . . 
Senator Borah’s Task 
Poor Senator Borah. He has to work hard to 
get the Republican party back in shape so he 
can begin deserting it again —Flint (Mich.) 
Journal. 
- * * 
Shows of Yesteryear 
Another thing: Why didn’t those millennium 
prophets spring the idea of dividing the wealth 
when there was plenty of it?—Reno (Nev.) 
Evening Gazette. 
* . 
Pays to Be a King 
Maybe the reason Croesus had great wealth 
was because he didn’t have to pay an income 
tax—Atlanta Constitution. 
* . * 
The Laws We Make 
A free land is one where nice people feel no 
obligation to obey a law that seems silly.— 
Richmond News-Leader. 
* * * 
Exciting News! 
The members of the Roosevelt Cabinet in their 
summary of his first two years are for the Presi- 
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Dertooniat Warren in the Buffalo Ev ening News 


Unscrambling the Alphabet 








dent. This is almost as exciting as the news 
that the minister in his sermon on sin was 
against it—New York Times. 


os * * 


Nursing the Dollar 
The Secretary of the Treasury says that the 
United States will take care of the dollar; old 
fogies will remember when the dollar took care 


of itself—New York Sun. 
* * * 


A New American Custom 
Americans are beginning to get accustomed 
to having a hand out for a hand-out.—Atlanta 


Constitution. 
* * * 


Breach of Promise? 

Outlawing breach of promise suits seems 
proper. Look at the Democratic platform of 
1932—if heart balm can’t be collected for that, 
why from an individual who changes his mind? 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


* * * 


Keeping Up Formalities 
No one seems to know why the legislators as- 
sembled at Baton Rouge for a special session 
when they could have telephoned it in.—Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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Disturbing Possibilities 





Cartoonist "hellske = the oo idence Journal | 





independené ii itself, to the abolition of all spe- 
cial boards for the settlement of labor problems 
in various industries, with which those boards are 
directly familiar and to which they may devote 
particular attention ” 


AT ODDS WITH ROOSEVELT 


“A man of undeniable high character and great 
ability, and an intimate friend of the President,” 
remarks the Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette-Times 
(Dem.); the New York Senator is assured of a re- 
spectful hearing for his bill. His colleagues will 
not fail to note, however, that on three signifi- 
cant points his ideas regarding collective bargain- 
ing are definitely at odds with those described by 
Mr. Roosevel’ in his recent comment on the 
achievements of the Automobile Labor Board. 

“Wagner proposes that spokesmen designated 
by ‘the majority of the employers’ in a given unit 
‘shall be the exclusive representatives of all em--: 
ployes in such a unit.’ * * * 

“This conflicts with the basic principle of the 
automobile code, that the selection of labor 
spokesmen shall be made on a basis of genuine 
proportional representation, with every group of 
employes entitled, as the President put it, ‘to es- 
tablish the authentic character of its representa- 
tion.’ 

“Wagner would ‘outlaw’ all so-called ‘company 
unions’ by making illegal, under heavy penalty, 
for any employer ‘to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or other sup- 
port to it. *** 

“Whether considered from the point of view of 
practical administration, of the protection of the 
rights of the minority or of the outlook for peace 
in industry, it appears that the Wagner proposals 















are plainly inferior to those defended by ihe 
President.” 

“The Senator would write the majority rule 
principle into law,” declares the Philadelphia In- 
quirer (Rep.), “and thus put the Automobile 
Labor Board out of business.” 

The Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal (Rep.) says 
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Editor’s Note—tLetters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should be 
so marked. 


Cutting State Department 

Sir:—Our State Department, 
headed by one of the wisest men 
who has held office, has a meager 
appropriation of less than $14,000,- 
000, and it is proposed to cut this to 
$1,000,000 when it ought instead to 
be doubled. Secretary Hull, by ex- 
tending his good neighborhood 
policy, which more money would 
enable him to do, could accomplish 
vastly more for our safety from at- 
tack than all the preposteriously 
huge sums which the Army-Navy 
budgets demand. 

Why should the safest nation in 
the world, the only great nation 
guarded by 35,000 miles of salt water, 
with the safest border line in the 
world to our north, (safest, because 
unguarded), be now pouring out 
twice what we paid last year? 

The munitions investigation re- 
veals that taxpayers have paid enor- 
mous profits to men who grow rich 
on war preparations. 

The safest nations in Europe 
which are the freest are Sweden 
and Denmark. The nations that 
are in danger are those engaged in 
a mad naval and military race. 

LUCIA AMES MEAD. 
Boston, Mass. 
xk 


Very Sight Annoys 
Sir:—I ‘belong to the National 
Union for Social Justice and the 
very sight of your “non-partisan” 
sheet annoys me. 
FLORENCE B. FRENCH. 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
xk * 


Old Men on Work Relief 

Sir:—Why can’t the Townsend 
Plan be put through? Is it because 
there was not a Congressman or 
Senator with brains enough to think 
up such a plan? * * * 

I have been working on CWA, 
FERA and all the other A’s since 
1931 with the rank and file of all 
trades and men of all ages, and it’s 


‘hard to see an old man, 60 to 70 


drag himself around. Some can’t 
get pep enough into the work to 
keep warm on cold days. There 
should be something better than this 
for these men. 
Milford, Ct. ALBERT PESCHELL. 
xx** 
The McCarran Amendment 

Sir:—Some of our Senators have 
never been without jobs for a whole 
year or more at a time or they would 
not be so ready to handicap the 
Administration on the recovery pro- 
gram. * * * Our Senators with their 
good salaries are forgetting the mil- 
lions of the unemployed, hungry for 
work at most any price. 

W. N. LOWRANCE. 
Oxford, Miss. 
x* 


Faith and Works ; 

Sir:—‘“I have enough faith in this 
country to believe that 100 per cent 
of its employers are patriotic enough 
to prevent the lowering of wages.”—- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Then there apparently is no 
further use for a continuance of 
NRA, with its codes, trade agree- 
ments and Federal supervision of 
hours of labor and wage scales. 
Tampa, Fla. S. E. WATERS. 

x«r* 


Agrees With Minority 

Sir:—I am one of those who feel 
with Justice McReynolds, “Loss of 
reputation for honorable dealing will 
bring us unending humiliation.” 

MRS. M. T. CONKLIN. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
x*e 
The Gold Decisions 

Sir:—Your whole page of moral- 
izing on Feb. 27 bores me to exas- 
peration. 

If I borrow a thousand dollars and 
give as security a mortgage on ten 
horses that. do not exist my Gov- 
ernment would send me to the “pen” 
for securing money under false pre- 
tenses. Yet my Government sells 
“gold bonds” for which there is not 
gold enough in all the world to se- 
cure. 

If it is immoral and illegal for 
me to give as security something 
that does not exist why is it legal 
and moral for my Government to 
do so? 

Does not the realm of immorality 
lie in selling “gold bonds” for which 
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there is no gold security rather than 
in the nullifying of an agreement 
that cannot be fulfilled? 

MRS. J. F. NELSON. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

x** 


Life Savings Threatened 

Sir:—I agree with your article, 
“The New Dictatorship.” 

The real issue is the rights of 
the owners of the stocks and bonds; 
whether .the Government has any 
right to rob them while extending 
all manner of aid to every other 
element of the population. 

Whatever have been the abuses 
of utility managements, whatever 
the “noble” impulse of New Deal 
enthusiasts and crusaders, nothing 
can justify the robbers (I can think 
of no more appropriate word) of 
honest, hard-working and _ con- 
scientious people of their savings 
which they have slowly and self- 
sacrificially accumulated for their 
old age. 

President Roosevelt has made some 
sort of study of the holdings of 
utility securities by insurance com- 
panies, fiduciary institutions, etc. 
I should like to suggest that he 
make a study of the individual 
holders of these stocks and bonds 
and see what he would find. He 
would find people who have not 
been able to pay taxes on their 
homes; people who have needed 
new automobiles for five or six 
years but who have no prospect of 
ever having another now; young 
people who have been obliged to 
give up college after two or three 
years, people who are ill from in- 
firmities of age or otherwise, and 
without funds, to none of whom 
would these conditions apply were 
it not for the policy of the present 
Administration toward the electric 
power industry. 

EDITH M. SHOENFELD. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
x*e 


Against Holding Companies 

Sir:—I very much disagree with 
your editorial, “the New Dictator- 
ship.” 

Although some holding compa- 
nies might be justified, no fair- 
minded person who has studied 
their set-ups can justify the neces- 





sity for the organization of the ma- 
jority. * * * We saw, during the so- 
called boom days, holding compa- 
nies launched with nothing in their 
treasuries but hot air and a lot of 
fine looking stock certificates for 
the purpose of buying up various 
and sundry electric light and gas 
plants, etc., locally owned in most 
instances and doing very well. How 
were these holding companies going 
to live’ and pay the high salaries 
their officials allotted themselves? 
By the simple expedient of estab- 
lishipg arbitrary high rates. * * * 

Holding companies are parasites, 
living off of the income of legitimate 
subsidiaries, and they should be 
blotted out in the same manner we 
would endeavor to blot out an in- 


curable disease. * * * 
Luling, Tex. F. R. CASMERE. 

2. <2 

Ham Bone Stampede 
Sir:—With the Sinclair “epics” 


hordes out of the West, the Cough- 
lin inflationary voice from the 
North, the Huey Long “share-the- 
wealth” program blaring from the 
South,. with the veterans’ bonus 
demand and Tonwsend’s “master- 
piece of jurisprudence coming from 
everywhere, with each city, village 
and community pouring into Wash- 
ington plans and demands for pub- 
lic buildings and works (many of 
which they do not need, all of 
which they acknowledge by their 
very application that they cannot 
afford)—all of these taken together 
conjure a situation the contempla- 
tion of which well-nigh overwhelms 
us all. A nation gone mad! 

The whole spectacle appears very 
much as though the American 
people (instead of exhibiting any 
semblance of patriotic love of%coun- 
try, held so dear in the time of 
of Lincoln and Washington) are 
“going out” through their hastily 
made organizations and through 
their favor-seeking politicians to 
carve the prostrate carcass of the 
United States—each determined to 
carry home a sizable “ham bone.” 
*_*e 

The debacle has been termed a 
“bloodless” revolution. Bloodless? 
Yes—the only thing that’s bleeding 
is the United States. 

Mendon, Ill. JOHN H. BALDWIN. 








How Editors View 
Johnson-Long Fight 


MAJORITY FEEL GENERAL’S AD- 
DRESS JUSTIFIED; 40 PER CENT 
DISAPPROVE HIS ATTACK 














General Johnson’s attack on Senator 
Long and Father Coughlin was justified 
in the opinion of 60 per cent of the edi- 
torial writers who have commented on 
the matter. 


The other 40 per cent, whether or not in 
sympathy with the theories of Senator 
Long and Father Coughlin, hold that both 
were originally encouraged by the leaders 
in the Administration, who have no 
ground now to treat them as hostile. 


Many papers agree that radicalism is a 
serious danger to this country and should 
have the effect of uniting liberals and 
conservatives in opposition. 


CALL to erms in the battle against radicalism 

is recognized by some newspapers in the ad- 
dress of General Johnson, directed against two 
conspicuous advocates of theories which are de- 
nounced as economically unsound. Senator Long 
and Father Coughlin, the objects of his attack, 
are held by such papers to appeal to citizens who 
are uninformed as to the merits of these ideas. 


A few editors find in the utterances of General 
Johnson a source of entertainment, entirely apart 
from the subjects which he discussed, because of 
the General’s picturesque form of expression. 


NEED OF STRONG WORDS 


Quoting from the Johnson address his charge 
that the two representatives of the radical move- 
ment were “attempting to delude helpless, trust- 
ing sufferers,” the Newark Evening News (Ind.) 
States: 


“These are strong words. But it requires words 
loud and caustic to awaken those lulled to 
dreams of an earthly paradise, whether that par- 
adise is supposed to be attained by the grandiose 
‘leveling off’ process of a Huey Long or by the 
printing press money of a Father Coughlin.” 


THAT “LUNATIC FRINGE” 


“Gen. Johnson,” thinks the Youngstown Vin- 
dicator (Dem.), “performs a needed service in 
calling attention to the danger which confronts 
the country in the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin and 
Huey Long. These two men have roused a spirit 
which, as the former administrator of NRA said, 
makes not for construction but for destruction, 
not for reform but for revolution, ‘not peace but 
a sword.’ 


“General Johnson charged that there is an 
open alliance between Father Coughlin and Huey 
Long. This is hard to believe, although they are 
working toward the same end. The worst of it 
is that others, noting their success in appealing 
to the ‘lunatic fringe’ are following their ex- 
ample.” 


“SPORTING THING TO DO” 


“To come to the defense of the Administra- 
tion,” in the opinion of the Jersey City Journal 
(Rep.), “was a sporting thing for General John- 
son to do, in view of the way he had been kicked 
around at Washington. * * * Perhaps his speech 
will have the effect of helping to line up the con- 
servatives as well as the liberals behind the 
President in a fight against the radicals. 


“The battleironts appear to be forming. At any 
rate, the general has proved that Father Cough- 
lin and Senator Long are only also rans when 
it comes to calling names.” 


FIREWORKS EXPECTED 


“Many who do not hold with General John- 
son in all of his methods or views, and who are 
of the opinion that the action of the Adminis- 
tration in easing him out of the picture was for 
the good ‘of the service’,” declares the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times (Dem.), “will endorse the general’s 
characterizaton of the actions of Long and 
Coughlin. * * * 


“When Hugh and Huey go to the mat, the re- 
sult is fireworks. Toss Father Coughlin in for 
good measure, and you have something sure 
enough, though exactly what we aren’t pre- 
pared to say.” 


PLACING ORIGINAL BLAME 


“There can be very little dispute,” advises the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “as to the ex- 
istence of a lunatic fringe of the politically wild- 
minded in this land of the free. It is, indeed, 
an old American institution neither numerous 
enough nor intelligent enough to matter much 
in normal times, but in years wf depression cer- 
tain to be gathered up by the drum-beaters and 
chest-thumpers and regimented into a consid- 
erable and noisy minority. 

“But who was it, in the present valley of dis- 
content, that gave these extremists their first 
welcome in Washington, treated their ideas as 
intellectually respectable and went along with 
them for a pleasant experiment in silver buying? 
None other than President Roosevelt and his 
New Deal advisers, it seems proper to note. 

“Upton Sinclair was among the many distin- 
guished wealth dividers to be greeted like a lit- 
tle brother to the New Deal—at least, until his 
prospective defeat in California was too plain 
to be missed. 

“Father Coughlin was a White House visitor 
more than once’in those halcyon days when he 
was a staunch supporter of the New Deal.” 
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ANDS OFF CUBA. — It is 19 

months since Gerardo Machado 
jumped from his crumbling regime 
into a swift seaplane and quit the 
Island of Cuba. But the new day 
envisioned then by rejoicing Cubans 
still seems afar off. 

New blood-letting and bombing 
and strikes are shaking the Pearl 
of the Antilles, while the military 
hand of the Mendieta administra- 
tion strives to bring this latest out- 


} 


break under control 
And on Mapch 5, the American 
Government announced that when 


“hands off” Cuba 
means exactly 


it says it means 
during these days it 
that 

The Mendieta regime is the third 
government since Ma- 
chado’s flight. There has been no 
election, but plans are being dis- 
cussed for one, which, from present 
indications, could not be held be- 
fore the end of July or in August. 
Opposition groups while 
lip-service to demands for the elec- 
tion, in of qualified 
observers, attempting to 
delay it until the Government takes 
on a complexion. 
Hence the terrorism. 
. 2 2 
NEUTRALITY. — 
American Gov- 
denied re- 
circulated 


*_* * 


provisional 


paying 
the opinion 
reali 


are 


less militaristic 


MERICAN 
Meaiuwhile, 
ernment has officially 
ports that “have been 
during recent weeks in Cuba 
that the Government of the United 
favors the participation in 
elections of certain political 
parties the exclusion 


d +} 
tne 


States 
such 
groups or 
of others.” 

Said the State Department: 

“The consummation of the pres- 
ent Treaty of Relations (May 29, 
1934) has made it emphatically 
clear that this Government will not 
intervene directly or indirectly in 
the political affairs of the Cuban 
people. It consequently neither 
favors nor opposes the participa- 
tion in Cuba’s national elections of 
any particular party or group.” 


to 


the 


On Jan. 27 a Committee of 
Foreign Policy Association after 
making an exhaustive survey of 


Cuba in all its aspects concluded: 

“The fundamental obstacle to 
good relations between Cuba and the 
United States is the widespread be- 
lief in Cuba that the American State 
Department attempts to make and 
unmake governments, and that the 
present disturbed situation is an 
outgrowth of a plan for a provisional 
government which Washington in- 


duced the Cubans to accept.” 


x~** 
i i RE TRADE—Uncle Sam's trade | 
business with the rest of the 


world had a pick-up in January ac- 
cording to a March 7 announcement 
by the Department of Commerce. 
Goods shipped out of the country to 
foreign marts were about 3 per cent 
more than in December, puncturing 
the usual seasonal decline theory 
for that time. In addition, imports 
which had slumped in December 
more than usual, pulled up to a 26 
per cent increase in January 

The value of American exports, in- 
cluding reexports, for January was 
$176,223.000, or about $6,000,000 more 
than for December. Imports for the 
month were valued at $167,006,000 or 
about a $35,000,000 value over the 
December figures. 

Meanwhile, Rumania has _in- 
formed the United States, it was re- 
vealed on March 7, that it has been 
obliged to suspend authorizations for 
American imports. Bucharest’s rea- 
for the action—difficulties of 
Rumanian foreign trade and the 
deficit in the Rumanian trade bal- 
ance with the United States. 

This Balkan country has 
taken the same action against Nor- 
way, Latvia and Japan 

oe 2-2 
6¢¢ ‘OOPERATIVE ACTION.” Re- 
“sults of Sir Ronald Lindsay’s 
recent visits to the State Depart- 
ment were indicated on March 7. 

The British Ambassador had been 
talking with American officials 
about the possibility of extending ' 


sons 


also 
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STRONGHOLD OF GREEK REBELS 
Suda Bay, on the historic Grecian isle of Crete, into which the insurgent 
fleet steamed after a clash with airplanes that attempted to quell the 


revolution, 


a financial helping hand to China 
in her present monetary troubles. 
The powers are believed to have 
been stirred to joint action on the 
matter by reports that Japan was 
ready to make a financial arrange- 
ment for the Chinese, an arrange- 
ment that would undoubtedly have 
its advantages for the Mikado’s 
statesmen in Asiatic affairs. 

So the American Undersecretary 
of State, William Phillips, an- 
nounced on March 7: 

“I informed the British Ambas- 
sador that this Government wel- 
comed the initiative of the British 
Government and shared the view 
that consideration might well be 
given to the possibility that, if 
China needs and desires financial 
assistance from abroad, the powers 
interested and concerned should 
canvass sympathetically the pos- 
sibility of rendering such assistance 
and rendering it by cooperative ac- 
tion. 

“T also noted that for many 
years past the principle of cooper- 
ative action in such matters has 
been in favor among the powers.” 

xe 
A “BOOB NATION.” — Cries 
more men and money for the 
Army rode the swollen War Depart- 
ment Appropriations bill to victory 
in the Senate on March 8 

Efforts to kill the House provision 
increasing the enlisted strength by 
more than one-third, met defeat. 
About $20,000,000 was added to the 
sum the bill carried from the House, 
bringing the total to more than 
$400,000,000, a peace-time record. 
Increases by the Senate will make 
possible the establishment of R. O. 
T. C. in 113 more schools and col- 
leges. 

Said Senator William G. Mac- 
Adoo (Dem.), of California, about 
the proposed addition to the Army: 

“Unless we want to continue to be 
a ‘boob’ nation we will not hesitate 
to make this increase in the Army.” 

x * * 
BRITISH DIPLOMACY. — From 
Senator William E. Borah (Rep.). 
of Idaho, came the observation: 

“I do not entertain the fears en- 
tertained by some of the possibility 
of conflict with Great Britain or 
Japan * * * Why should she (Great 
Britain) go to war with us when she 
secures everything she desires 
through diplomacy?” 

Senator William H. King (Dem.), 
of Utah, presented this view: 

“TI know that any opposition in 
this body to military and naval ap- 
propriations will be of no avails We 
are embarking upon a militaristic 
course. We are sending word to the 
world that we intend to appropriate 
this year, not $1,000,000,000 but $1,- 
400,000,000 or $1,500,000,000 for mili- 
tary and naval purposes. 

“It seems to me we Shall be 
hypecritical if in the future we 
arise and say that we stand for 
peace when we are spending an- 
nually for military purposes from 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000 more 
than any other nation on earth.” 

x ** 
DIPLOMATIC CHILL?—Reichs- 
fuehrer Adolf Hitler stood bare- 


for 


headed in Saarbrucken on March 
1, and received the plaudits of the 


Saarlanders who were being brought 


back into the German fold after 15 
years of separation decreed by the 
Versailles Treaty. 

On March 5, the Chancellor’s 
Foreign Minister asked the British 
Ambassador at Berlin to have his 
Government cancel Sir John 
Simon's visit because the Reichs- 


| 


The United States News 


fuehrer had a slight cold, con- 
tracted in the Saar. The British 
Foreign Minister had planned to 
talk with Herr Hitler about the re- 
cent Anglo-French proposition for 
building up safe-guards for the 
peace of Europe 

Observers feel that more than a 


cold caused the German Chancellor 
to change his mind. For one thing, 
on March 4, the British had issued 
a White Paper initialed by Prime 
Minister MacDonald, which de- 
clared fhat “the time has now 
arrived when action should be taken 
to bring our military preparations 
up to date” in view of political con- 
ditions and rearmament in the rest 
of the world 

German rearmament was an es- 
pecial topic of the White Paper, 
which also extended its remarks to 
include the armament increase 
policy which has gripped the United 
States, Russia, and Japan. The 
Germans saw from it an attempt to 
force their hand in the Berlin con- 


versations 
When Sir John will go to Berlin 
is a matter of conjecture. Sir 


Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, will 
go soon to Warsaw and Moscow to 
talk about the Anglo-French pro- 
posals. In this latter move may be 
an attempt to bring Germany back 


13 





into the discussion group out of 
sheer fear of isolation. 


x~*rt 
(GREEKS HAVE A WEEK OF IT.— 
It's the Balkans again which 


draw the spotlight. The Greek Gov- 
ernment is bombing rebel warships 
in Aegean and shelling other 


the 


rebels in the snows of Macedonia as 
it strives to keep the upper hand in 
a first-class revolution. 

Meanwhile, the border nations are 
growing jittery. Bulgaria and Tur- 
key have each told the League of 
Nations that the other is making 
preparations for war.’ Geneva is 





worried. Conditions are none too 
propitious for peace in Europe right 
now with the Anglo-German con- 
versations broken off, the disarma- 
ment conference dead, Italy mobil- 
ized to fight the Ethiopians, and the 
volcanic eruption in the Balkans. 

P. A. FREDERICK 
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TASTE FOR YOURSELF 


“the Cognacs of Connoisseurs” 


DENIS-MOUNIE 


Only four of the eight famous 
“zones” of the Cognac country 
grow grapes fine enough for 
these celebrated brandies. Nor 
is DENIS-MOUNIE ever 
“rushed to market’’: the firm 
refuses to ship a drop until fully 
matured. The result, of course, 
is Brandy so uniformly fine as 
to win the admiration of con- 
noisseurs all over the world. 
Compare DENIS-MOUNIE'S 
“Gold -Leaf,’’for instance, with 
ordinary Cognacs! 


At the better stores; clubs; hotels—the famous brands 
presented by McKesson exemplify the highest stand- 
ards of Quality. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 





a 


In 1885, fifty years ago, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company was 


formed. 


There were few telephones then and 
service was slow, uncertain and limited to 
separate communities. In that year the 
largest number of telephones in any one 
city was 8400, in New York. 

New York now has 1,500,000, Chicago 

800,000, Philadelphia 350,000. 

From your own Bell telephone you may 
talk with any one of 17,000,000 other tele- 
pnones ia this country and most of those 
in foreign lands. Today, 93% of all the 
world’s telephones are within reach of the 
Bell telephone in your home or office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





This year marks also the Twentieth An- 
niversary of the opening of the first 
transcontinental line, from New York to 
San Francisco, and the Eighth Anniver- 
sary of the opening of transatlantic service. 

The work of improving Bell telephone 
communication is never ended ,.. it goes 
on and on toward a constantly higher 
standard of service. Further improve- 
ments as important as those of the past 
half-century will come through Bell 
System research, manufacturing and 
unified operation, 








To make your telephone service dependable, 94 
per cent of the Bell System’s 80,000,000 miles of 
wire is now in storm-resisting, lead-covered cable. 
Sixty-five per cent of itis buried beneath theground, 























Do You Like 
The United States News? 


I] jyyou do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
yours who may be interested in subscribing? 


Or better still, send us a list of people to whom you 
think we should mail a sample copy of The United States 


News, and we shall be glad to do so. 


[7 ™ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION == — = 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS, 


22nd and M Streets, N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me The United States News for Eighteen 
weeks. Your introductory offer for new subscribers. 


Or [_] 1 will pay $1 when billed. 


$1 is enclosed. 
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CHAMPION BOB- 
SLED PILOT SAYS: 
“When I light a 
Camel, the ‘let-down’ 
feeling that follows 
excitement fades 
away.” (Signed) 
RAY STEVENS 
North American 


Bob-Sied Champion 





nerves.” 








LISTEN IN 5 


Radio’s foremost variety show!—THE 
CAMEL CARAVAN... featuring Walter 
O'Keefe... Annette Hanshaw...and Glen 
Gray's Casa Loma Orchestra...over the 
‘WABC-Columbia coast-to-coast network. 
TUESDAY THURSDAY 
10:00p.m. E.S.T. | 9:00p.m. E.S.T. 
9:00p.m. C.S.T. | 8:00p.m. C.S.T. 
8 :00p.m.M.S.T. | 9:30p.m.M.S.T. 
7 :00p.m. P.S.T. 8:30p.m. P.S.T. 





Copyright, 1985 
BR. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 


“CAMELS GIVE ME 
new ‘pep’ and ener- 
says this fire 
fighter. “‘They have 
more flavor — yet 
they're mild. I can 
smoke Camels stead- 
ily—they never upset 
my nerves."' (Signed) 
STANLEY ADAMS 
Fireman for 6 Years 


“PVE LEARNED 
THAT 2 Camel re 
storesmy energy,'’re- 
ports E. B. Boyd, °35, 
civil engineering stu- F 
dent. “Camels cheer i 
meup-andl’vefound = 
they never getonmy 
(Signed) | 

E. B. BOYD 









ANY TIME YOU'RE 


TIRED... 


“AFTER SKATING all 
afternoon, I enjoy the 
delightfully pleasing 
flavor of a Camel,” 
says Miss Mardee Hoff. 
“And the feeling of ex- 
haustion soon slips 
away.” (Signed) 
MARDEE HOFF 


HERE’S PAUL THOMPSON, HIGH SCORER of the world-champion Chicago 
Black Hawks hockey team, 1934 winners of the Stanley Cup. He says: “Hockey 
has often been called ‘the fastest game in the world.’ I guess maybe it is. I know 
it’s one of the most tiring. When I come off the rink, dead tired, there’s one 
thing I want—a Camel! Camels have a way of bringing back my ‘pep’...taking 
the load off my shoulders. That ‘energizing effect’ is a great thing for any one 
who is active... who wants to continue to be active.” (Signed) PAUL THOMPSON 

















































“Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS = Turkish and 
Domestic~—than any 





















other popular brand 
(Signed) 
R. J. BEYNOLOS TOBACCO COMmPan 


Winstor-Selem North Cor 


Camel’s Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! 
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That is the “low-down” on this countrv’s in 


flation prospects? 
* * ~*~ 


Base laid for huge bank credit expansion. 


It doesn’t expand. Why? 
~ * * 


Talk revives of a drive on prices and wages 
that have held up during depression. 
~ ™ ~ 


Congress and Mr. Richberg square off for 
struggle over NRA. Supreme Court to 
referee. 

x * * 
\ R. ROOSEVELT believes that the dollar still 
-"" buys too much and must be made cheaper 
so that it will buy less. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
looks for inflation but thinks that this is the 
last time the country can ride out of a depres- 
sion on a wave of new money. “The free ride 
won’t be as long this time as last,” he observed. 

Yet Donald Richberg, New Deal coordinator 
and chief aide to tne President said: “I can 
guarantee that so long as Mr. Roosevelt is Presi- 
dent there will be no inflation.” 

What are they talking about? Is there such a 
sharp division among the Government’s highest 
officials over this question? 

If there is to be inflation, or if there is not to 
be inflation, that fact is of vital concern to every 
person in the land. It affects wages, rents, prices, 
profits, savings accounts, insurance, nearly every 
economic factor touching the individual. 


Future of the Dollar 


Basis for Huge Credit Inflation 
Now in the Banks 


THAT follows is an analysis, based upon ques- 
tions put to responsible Government offi- 
cials, and answers given by them, seeking to 
throw light-on-the future of the dollar. 
Among these officials there is widespread feel- 
ing that, through one means or another, money 
is going to be made plentiful in an effort to float 





—Unaerwooa & Underwood 


HE LEAVES THE BLUE EAGLE 
S. Clay Williams, who resigned as head of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board to go back 
to his business interests. 





this country’s economic machine into balance, so 
that it again can be made to operate effectively. 

But will there be inflation? It depends upon 
what you mean. 

If reference is to printing presses, as called for 
by the Patman bonus bill, the Frazier-Lemke 
farm mortgage pay-off bill, or the closed bank 
pay-off bill, then the answer is: Not if President 
Roosevelt can stop it. 

If further reductions in the gold content of the 
dollar are meant, the answer is: Not likely un- 
less a world race in devaluation is touched off by 
the present drop in the British pound. Power to 
cut the dollar gold content will be used for bar- 
gaining purposes in any future world monetary 
conference. 

If reference is to continued piling up of Gov- 
ernment bond holdings in banks, which are the 
possible basis for huge credit inflation, the an- 
swer is: Decidedly. 

The Government now has laid the base for 
more than 20 billion dollars in currency and for 
100 billion dollars or more in bank credit. It ex- 
pects to build a structure of higher prices on 
that base. 


WHY BANK CREDITS LAG 


Why isn’t that currency or that credit called 
upon for use? Why is total currency in use less 
than six billion dollars and why are bank loans 
getting smaller instead of larger? Because banks 
cannot find borrowers who are good risks. Gov- 
ernment direct lending agencies, such as RFC 
and Federal Reserve banks, have the same dif- 
ficulty. 





Talk Turns to Prospect of Making Money More Plentiful. Blue Eagle Bewildered 


| + 


ing the soldiers’ bonus, by giving money away in 
the form of $200 a month old age pensions, by 
any scheme that will get dollars into the hands 
of the people? 

That sounds simple, but there is a catch in it. 
The theory of money is that it is paid to persons 
in return for their production of wealth, either 
in the form of goods or services. As production 
increases more money or credit is distributed. 

Just pay out money as a gift, with no added 
wealth in the form of labor behind it, and that 
merely increases the number of dollars without 
increasing the goods that these dollars represent. 
A larger number of dollars poured out with no 
corresponding increase im production would 
simply bring higher prices. Higher prices would 
bear down on wage earners, and make their lot 
harder. 


EFFECT OF LOW PRICES 


Mr. Roosevelt believes that prices should be 
higher. He said so again this past week. Then 
does he believe in inflation to get them higher? 
Not necessarily. Price rises could come from an 
increased demand for goods as well as by increas- 
ing arbitrarily the number of dollars in circula- 
tion. 

What is keeping down an increased production 
and an increased demand for goods in addition 
to a generally smaller amount of purchasing 
power in the hands of the people? Principally a 
number of wide and rigid differences of prices 
and wages between different groups in the popu- 
lation, which act as barriers to trade. 

Normally in a depression, competition forces 
price adjustments that eventually establish a bal- 
ance and permit broader trade on a lower price 
basis. But in this depression industrial prices re- 
sisted the downward adjustment much more 
strongly than farm prices, and some groups of 
industrial prices resisted more than others. The 
Same was true of wages. Monopoly entered to 
prevent adjustments. There were union labor 
monopolies and industrial price monopolies. 


SCARCITY NO REMEDY 


Where did NRA and AAA fit into this picture? 
NRA sought to freeze these monopolies in indus- 
try and to create new ones, both for labor and 
for capital, by stimulating scarcity. AAA sought 
to create vested interests and monopoly for 
farmers that would rival the labor and industrial 
monopolies. 

The thought was that scarcity of goods, accom- 
panied by large outpouring of Government 
money, would force prices higher, and higher 
prices automatically would make debts easier to 
pay. 

But now officials have learned that scarcity 
tends to reduce instead of increase real wealth, 
and that jobs are not to be created by raising 
prices and cutting down farm and industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Is President Roosevelt still convinced that the 
road to recovery lies in holding up rigid prices 
and wages and preventing adjustments? 

Signs accumulate that he has changed his 
mind. NRA is to be contracted and its price 
and production controls are to be sharply cur- 
tailed. The President has said that there must 
be a return of competition. Henry A. Wallace 
asserts that there is no more recovery to be at- 


Over Plans for the Future. 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“IT’S UP TO CONGRESS” 

So says Secretary Wallace in his testimony on 

the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The AAA is 

to be strengthened or American farmers turned 

back to the “ruthless forces of individualism.” 





tained by farmers through further cuts in pro- 
duction. 

Impending may be a complete change in phi- 
losophy for the New Deal. 


Danger of ‘Inflation’ 


Surely Due When Confidence 
Wanes in Government Bonds 


]s§ INFLATION out of the present New Deal pic- 
ture? 

That cannot be said. The explanation, given 
by one well-informed and responsible official, is 
as follows: 

Federal income remains about one-half as large 
as Federal outgo. Biggest relief rolls of the en- 
tire depression, accompanied by rising food 
prices, provides no early prospect of a bettered 
ratio. 

The result is need for continued borrowing. So 
long as banks and other investors are confident 
of the ability of the Federal Government to tax 
sufficiently to carry this load, this borrowing can 
go on without a flight of dollars into goods. 

But how long will that confidence prevail? 

There is no telling. However, the requirement 
is that there be a 40 per cent gold reserve behind 
the dollars. On that basis banks could offer 
their bonds at Federal Reserve Banks and get 
cash for them at face value up to twenty billion 
dollars, because $8,500,000,000 in gold is held by 
the Treasury. After that the Government could 
devalue fartner if more billions were neded. 


RESULT ANYONE’S GUESS 

Constant piling up of Government bonds in 
banks, creates huge reservoirs of credit and 
forces down the rate of interest on money. 

How long this can continue is anvone’s guess. 





Poor Risks and Cheap Money + 


Some Treasury Officials believe that the present 


rate of borrowing could go on for four or five or 
even six years without undermining confidence in 
the borrowing ability of the Government. 

There are sharp differences of opinion whether 
the huge supplies of bank money created by this 
borrowing will automatically stimulate borrow- 
ing by private individuals to create a credit boom 
that could go for inflation. 

There is no disagreement over the fact that the 
basis has been laid for a vast credit inflation if 
adjustments bring the industrial machine back 
into balance. 

And there is no disagreement over the fact that 
there would be a huge credit inflation if people 
became frightened and started to run from the 
paper dollar in an effort to turn their money into 


~ tangible goods or property. 


Prospect of ‘Deflation’ 


Such a Period Not Uncommon As 
Prelude to Inflation 


~TRANGE as it may seem, the prospect of “de- 

flation” is getting as much attention in 
Washington just now as the prospect of “infla- 
tion.” 

Senators want to deflate NRA code prices and 
representatives of President Roosevelt are show- 
ing sympathy for that desire. 

Deflation of building trades wages is in the 
background of the battle in Congress over the 
wage scale to be paid under the proposed five 
billion dollar work program. 

Sentiment grows in Congress to revive anti- 
trust laws in an effort to deflate what Congress- 
men are calling monopolistic prices and capital- 
ization in industry. 

Industry complains that the threat of an end 
to utility holding companies has caused severe 
defiation in the utility industry. 

A prominent industrialist predicted that a 
period of deflation of prices and wages was in 
prospect as a prelude to inflation. 


DROP IN BRITISH POUND 

Drop in the value of the British pound sterling 
has revived talk of its possible deflationary effect 
on the commodity price level within the United 
States. 

The British buy heavily of commodities. A 
cheaper pound will buy a smaller amount abroad. 
That means either that these goods will go un- 
sold and pile up to bear down.on prices, or will 
need to be cut in price to be moved in the same 
volume as formerly. 

What is going to occur, in the view of New 
Deal economists, is that for the next few months 
pressure will be placed on wage and price struc- 
tures that did not adjust themselves downward 
during the depression as much as other wages 
and vrices did. 

If that pressure proves effective, then there 
would be expected to develop the sort of balance 
that could lead to a larger exchange of goods and 
a start on the road to recovery. 

If resisted, the maladjustments would con- 
tinue and demand would grow for inflation to 
try to float prices back into balance in a sea of 
cheap credit money distributed, probably, by the 
Government. 









7 Where The Money Came Fram 
(* 7,379,214,000) . 
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Fate of the NRA 


Extinction or Redressing Certain 
to Come to Blue Eagle 


TRA DEFINITELY is scheduled to go through 

the Congress wringer. 

What will come out, whether an old-style Blue 
Eagle, or a featherless imitation of the original 
bird, is uncertain. 

Two reasons, largely, lie back of the uncer- 
tainty. One is that the Supreme Court of the 
United States soon will be asked to determine 
whether the very heart of NRA can be continued 
under the Constitution. The second is that the 
Administration has been surprised at the extent 
of Congress opposition to NRA in anything like 
its present form. 

What the Court will be asked to decide is this: 
Are manufacturing, mining, and other produc- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“REDISTRIBUTE INCOME” 


Not “share the wealth” but “share the income” 
is the plan offered by Marriner Eccles (right) 
during his testimony on the banking bill be- 
fore the House Banking Committee of which 
Henry T. Steagall (left) is chairman. 











tion of goods activities that enter jnto or burden 
interstate commerce? 

Many times the Court has held that produc- 
tion of goods is not commerce at all. If it con- 
tinues so to hold then Federal Government ef- 
forts to control wages and hours of workers en- 
gaged in production, or to regulate labor rela- 
tions, will be: illegal. On that basis very little 
would be left of NRA, except its check to anti- 
trust laws. 


MR. RICHBERG’S PROPOSALS 

But Congress is particularly interested in the 
anti-trust laws. A growing number of members 
of Congress want those laws revived and en- 
forced through the Federal Trade Commission. 
They would like to see the FTC take over what 
survives of NRA-for administration under its 
ideas of what constitutes monopoly. 

Donald Richberg, chief aide to President Roose- 
velt, has offered an outline of what the Admin- 
istration wants done to the organization that at 
one time was counted on to bring the country 
out of the depression. He would have Congress 
do this: 

Continue the present act with some modifica- 
tions, for two more years. 

Establish practical definitions of “monopoly” 
and “monopolistic practices”, something the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Courts have been 
trying to do with indifferent success for a quarter 
of a century. 

Continue Section 7a about as at present, with 
the same guarantees to labor. The meaning of 
those guarantees is much in doubt. 

Cut down the number of codes to include only 
those industries producing goods that move in 
interstate commerce. 


ANTI-TRUST FEELING 

But Congress is torn by many desircs. 

One is to bring back anti-trust laws. Mr. Rich- 
berg, just as General Johnson before him, points 
out that anti-trust laws were on the books for 
40 years without checking the spread of mo- 
nopoly. But some Senators now want to tax big- 
ness as a blow at monopoly. 

Another Congressional wish is to bring down 
the price of goods, but at the same time to force 
up the rate of wages. How that can be done by 
law is a mystery. 

Still another Congressional idea would be to 
place a flat limit on the number of hours that 
can be worked in industry. This is the 30-hour- 
week idea that would be vetoed by the President 
if enacted. 


ALL DEPENDS ON THE COURT 
One more idea toyed with by Congress is to 
strengthen the hand of organized labor by law. 
Administration strategy will be to allow Con- 
gress to become tangled in its own plans, then 
trot out one of many compromise bills already 
drawn by Mr. Richberg’s assistants for use at an 
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On the Farm Front: Milk 


Worries the AAA . ‘ 





Mitek continues to give the AAA 
its biggest headache. It has 
been the cause of rural warfare. It 
lies back of internal dissension in 
the ranks of Government officials. 
This product of the country’s 
dairies provides the farm popula- 
tion with one-quarter of its gross 
income and it bulks large in the 
budget of the average family. Bil- 
lions are paid for it each year by 
city consumers. 

The price of milk has been ris- 
ing of late. Half of that rise has 
gone to the farmer, according to 
estimAtes of the Consumers’ Coun- 
sel of the AAA. The other half has 
gone to the milk company distrib- 
uting the product. Toll from city 
pocketbooks mounts up into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Ever since the Federal Govern- 
ment stepped in to control the farm 
situation, it has sought some way 
to deal effectively with the problem 
of milk. 

Price fixing to the consumer was 
tried and abandoned. Then there 
was an effort to establish minimum 
prices to be paid to farmers. 
two court decisions have upset that 
method. 


In one of those decisions, ren- 


dered March 4 by the Supreme | 


Court, the rule was laid down that 
no State government can control 
the marketing or the price of milk 
produced in another State and 
shipped into the area of control. 
This prevents the erection of State 
tariff barriers, but it renders State 
control] of milk marketing ineffec- 
tive. 

In the second decision, the su- 
preme court of California ruled that 


Now 


the Federal Government cannot 
control the marketing of milk pro- 
duced and sold within a 
State. That decision, if upheld, cuts 
off Federal control of the problem. 

To be tried out now is joint Fed- 
eral-State control in an effort to 
overcome the barriers set up by the 
courts 

x *e 


QUESTION OF PRICE CONTROL 

TIDESPREAD currency is being 

given to a report that the re- 
cent “purge” in the AAA grew out 
of a battle by those ousted to pre- 
vent milk distributors from receiv- 
ing more than a minor fraction of 
price increase. 

But the Adjustment Administra- 
tion months ago dropped its at- 
tempt to fix retail prices of milk. 
Said Henry A. Wallace on that 
point: 

“We do not control retail prices 
of milk. When you fix farm prices 
and then fix retail prices you are 
fixing profits. When you abrogate 
anti-trust laws and thereby fix pro- 
fits, you are responsible for those 
profits to some extent 
“I do not’ want to be in the posi- 
tion of fixing profits unless I know 


| absolutely what the result is to be. 


We ought then to have more com- 
plete power than we now have. If 
we had more complete power, I am 
not sure that this would be a de- 
mocracy any more.” 

As explained by officials: 

In most instances the reasons 
why higher milk prices went partly 
to distributors were clear. Small 
distributors were being squeezed 
out by increased labor costs. To 
have forbidden price increases, even 


single | 


if the Federal Government had 
power to do so, would have meant 
bankruptcy for little operators and 
a strengthening of the big ones. 

But the AAA, beset with milk 
problems, would like to find some 
way to pull out of all price control, 
either minimum prices for farmers, 
or retail prices for consumers. 


RISE IN FARM PRICES 
RESENT general rise in farm 
prices is a “vulnerable” move- 
ment and cannot last without con- 
tinued crop control, Secretary Wal- 
lace told the Senate Agricultural 
Committee. He was appearing in 
support of amendments that wowld 
strengthen the AAA. 

Farm price situation now is the 
best since June. 1930, from the farm- 
er’s point of view, judged by a re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics made March 5. 

This report showed that farm 
prices now are 111 per cent of pre- 
war and that the purchasing power 
of farm income is 87 per cent. When 
it reaches 100 per cent, then the 
farm emergency is over under the 
yardstick offered by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. The pur- 
chasing power index number was 
70 a year ago. 

Truck crops and livestock are 
leading the price trend upward. 


FARMS BLOWING AWAY 

EPARTMENT of Agriculture 

thinks that it is a 99 to 1 shot 
that there will not be a repetition 
in 1935 of the 1934 drought. 

But the East during the past 
week was treated to another dose 
of southwest top soil in the form 
of a dust cloud that penetrated to 
the seaboard from Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. 

Winds are whipping up the dry 
soil of the southwest plains and 
transplanting it across the coun- 
try. Federal officials said that 
this was a further graphic illustra- 
tion of the need for control 
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Its Bottled 
In Bond! 


Once more 


After years of drouth 


You can serve 
And savor 
And sip 
With delight 
A regal treat 


For genuine 
Old Overholt 
Bottled tn bond 








Is back again! 
What is meant 





Under government 


Guard 


It means that a seal 


Looped over the cork 


Attests this fact 





It means that trme 


Has fully ripened 
And softened and sweetened 
This best of ancient 


American whiskies 


It means the drink 


You've waited for 


Does the gentleman ask 


By bottled in bond? 





It means this whiskey 


Has lain in wood 


At least 4 years 
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Onetheley Erba 


- BOTTLED IN. 
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AA AwAsricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Finds its 
milk control policy upset by court 
decisions. Exempts two-bale cot- 
ton farmers from limitations of 
Bankhead act. Continues testimony 
to Congress in support of request 
for amendments to Adjustment Act 
strengthening its powers. 


FCA -Farm Credit Administration 

Appeals to FCA to prevent 
foreclosure of mortgages on farms 
diminish to than a third of 
number a year ago 


less 


FCC—Federal Communicafions 

Commission. Sets hearing of 
ora] arguments March 25 for tele- 
phone companies claiming exemp- 
tion from the Federal Communica- 
tions Act 


FER AW—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Relief rolls 
reach all-time high of 20,500,000. 
Administrator Hopkins denies 
charges of waste in Ohio relief ad- 
ministration 


NLRB—*2tional Labor Relations 

Board. Orders the Procter 
and Gamble Manutacturing Co. to 
withdraw recognition from employes’ 
conference committee plan as a col- 
lective bargaining agency in Long 
Beach, Calif., plant and to reinstate 


ed States News 
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— ALPHABETS 


employes found to have been dis- 
charged for activity in organizing 
an independent union. Orders elec- 
tion for choosing collective bargain- 
ing agency by employes of Gary 
Screw and Bolt Co., Gary, Ind. 
NRAWAational Recovery Admin- 
istration. Faces Senate fire 
as hearings start on question of con- 
tinuing after June 16. Donald Rich- 
berg urges curtailment to cover 
purely interstate industries. Senti- 
ment spreading in Congress for 


sharp curbing of Blue Eagle powers | 


with administration shifted to Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 
highly uncertain owing to conflict- 
ing statements of White House 
wishes. 
in business on this uncertainty. 
PWA Public Works Aministra- 
tion. 


RFC Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Announces Jan- 

uary disbursements of $96,000,000. 
SEC —Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Announces fil- 
of $43,000,000 refunding bond 
This is the 


Late reports on na- | DAILY 
tional inventory of potential pub- Lv. Washington 4:10 P.M. 
lic works projects bring total proj- lv. Baltimore. . . - 5:03 P.M. f 
ects to 94,178, involving expenditure | } Ar. Chicago (Union Station) . . 8:30 A. M 
of $14,000,000,000. Ly. Chicago (Unien Station) . . 2:05 P.M. 
- \ Ar.Baltimore. . . . . . 8:01AM, 4 
Ar. Washington 9:00 A. M. Pa 


ing 
issue by Swift & Co. 


Situation | 


Richberg blames slowing up | 


largest issue since SEC has been 


in operation. 
| 





TV A—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
TVA subsidiary, the Elec- 


tric Farm & Home Authority, is 
enjoined by Federal District Court 
at Birmingham, Ala., from financ- 
ing. sale of electric appliances 
through the Alabama Power Co. 











AIR-CONDITIONED 


/ LIBERTY LIMITED . 


BETWEEN ‘ 
¥ WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO \ 
and the West 
Those to whom time is money, comfort all-essential 
—take the LIBERTY LIMITED. Fast overnight schedule 
| with early arrival. Luxurious, accurately controlled 
temperature. Dining cuisine unexcelled. Through 
coach service. Take it next time. 
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LENT 


Heinz baked 
Beans, vegeta- 
rian style, are 
the same fine 
beans baked the 
same old-time 
sway. But they 
contain no meat; 
just rich tomato 
sauce. So they 
are a splendid 
dish for Lenten 
menus. 













BINZI 


| THE BAKED BEANS OF 
ALL OUR YESTERDAYS 


FOR 









Let us tell you. 
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ODAY, this very evening, you and your 
family can draw up chairs to a real old- 
fashioned feast of Boston-baked beans. 
The well-loved warm aroma of rich molasses 
sauce will fill the dining room again, beckoning 
everyone to table. Memorable palate-pleasures, 
a munchyness, a sublime sweet flavor, will return 
to weave once more their old heart-warming spell. 


Faithfully, deliberately we have prepared for you 
Boston-baked beans exactly like Grandmother’s 
were back when time moved more leisurely. 


We have bought “choice hand-picked” navy 
beans and these we have patiently re-inspected. 
We have washed them, and soaked them many 
hours in clear, cold water. We have baked them 
in hot, dry ovens; baked them thoroughly, through 
every fibre of every bean. We have drenched 
them with a sauce of sweet molasses and savored 
them with chunks of special bacon pork. 






FOUR |, 
KINDS 






























With perk and temete 
sauce 


With temate seuce, 
but no pork —vege- 
tarian style 


With pork and sweet 
molasses sauce— 
Boston style 


Red kidney beans 
with sweet sauce 








We have tasted them. And they are (truly 
they are!) the loved, remembered beans of all 
our yesterdays. Now you try them. Remember: 
ask for Heinz Oven-Baked Beans, Boston Style. 
Yellow label. Moderate price. Heat. Serve. 


Taste. Oh! Grand! 
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G62) JOSEPHINE GIBSON! 


oven- 


baked 
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On the air with new recipes and menus every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday morning. Tune in for sure! 


BEANS 


WMAL 10 a. m. 
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~TAPCR: 


hearings 


Wagner 


Witt the opening of 

this week on the 
Labor Relations Bill, 
centered on the most crucial issue 
in American labor relations—col- 
lective bargaining. 

This bill, sponsored by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, was 
considered by the 73d Congress, but 
in the face of determined opposi- 
ton from industriz] spokesmen was 
compromised in the form of Reso- 
lution 44, under which the National 
Labor Relations Beard was set up. 


INDUSTRY OPPOSED 

Senator Wagner’s bill is designed 
to outlaw company - promoted 
unions, establish the Labor Board 
on a basis independent of NRA 
codes, and set up the majority rule 
for collective bargaining. 

The bill has not received the sup- 
port of the President. It is reso- 
lutely opposed by the leading or- 
ganizations of manufacturers and 
industrialists, but Is strongly sup- 
ported by organized labor. 

The power of the Labor Board, 
as contemplated under the bill, 
would be comparable to that of the 
Federal Trade Commission. It would 
receive the authority to issue 
“cease and desist orders” in all 
cases involving section 7a. 


attention 


Other boards dealing with such | 


The United States News 


Effect on Measure of Decision inWeirton| 
Case—Industry’s Opposition to the Plan | 


eases would be subject to the au- 
thority of the NLRB in collective 
bargaining rulings. 


COMPANY UNION UPHELD 


Vital to the effectiveness of the 
proposed legislation, if passed, is 
the question of the Supreme Court’s 
attitude. To it for review will come 
shortly an appeal from the Federal 
District Court which recently ruled 
on the Weirton Steel Co. dispute. 
Its ruling, if upheld, would nullify 
the entire purpose of the Wagner 
bill. : 

The Weirton decision exempted 
from Federal jurisdiction labor re- 
lations in manufacturing industry. 


It also upheld bargaining with 
“company unions.” 

The “company union” in that 
case embraced all employes. Rep- 


resentatives were chosen by them 
in elections to talk with the man- 
agement. 

The company paid the repre- 
sentatives $25 a month as a flat fee 
to make up for time lost in the 
process of “bargaining.” It also 


a sum equal to 50 cents for each 


person participating in the elec- | 


tions. 


ing with employe representatives, 
advanced the theory that manage- 
ment and labor are partners in in- 
dustry. 

This theory 
Francis Biddle challenged last week 
in an address at Pittsburgh, hold- 
ing that it is true only where the 
partnership is the result of an 
agreement into which both sides 


| enter with an equality of bargain- 


paid annually into an expense fund | 


ing power. 


EQUALITY DENIED 

Such equality does not exist, Mr. 
Biddle contended, when a man in- 
side a shop seeks to bargain for 
his fellow workers. 

“If he presses his bargaining too 
hard,” he said, “he loses his job.” 

“That is why company unions, 
however effective for handling in- 
dividual grievances, can not bargain 
in any realistic sense of the word. 
They don’t and they are not in- 
tended to.” 





IS THE BUY FOR 














Buick Series 40 eight-cylinder 5-pass. Sedan. Body by Fisher 








AT A PRICE AS LOW AS THIS 
WHY BUY ANY CAR BUT BUICK? 


Style—quality—safety. Economy (15 miles per 
gallon)—dependability—performance. Many cars 
offer them at many prices. But only the 1935 
Buick gives them in true and generous Buick 


measure. Yet the price of this luxurious Buick 


is only 


This price includes features and accessories 
provided by no other car: Buick valve-in- 
head straight eight engine; original sealed 
chassis; torque-tube drive; choice of ten colors, 
fenders matching body color at no extra 
charge; choice of mohair or whipcord up- 
holstery; right and left sun visors; Buick’s 
built-in Knee-Action; Silent Syncro-Mesh 
transmission; front and rear Delco-Levejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers; automatic start- 


195 


and up, list price at Flint, Mich. 


ing, choke, spark control, carburetor heat 
control; octane selector; fenders and other 
sheet metal parts bonderized against rust; 
pick-proof lock for ample glove compart- 
ment; radio aerial in roof; dual down-draft 
carburetor; crankcase ventilator; air-cooled, 
heavy-duty generator; artillery tvpe steel 
wheels; gravel deflector on rear bumper. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
Special equipment extra. 


BUICK 





WHEN 


BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... 


- BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





The court, in upholding bargain- 
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tional representation plan, a strike 
vote is being taken among automo- 
bile employes who belong to the A 
F. of L. 


bargaining agencies on the propor- | 


thorized to bargain for employes 


and requesting a meeting. He re- 
ceived in reply a decisive “No,” on 
the ground that each manufacturer 
was bargaining directly with em- 


“PROS AND CONS ON WAGNER BILL. 


Concurrent with plans for the 
Wagner bill’s enactment, but pre- 
pared independently, a monu- 
mental report on labor relations 
was made public, in summary form, 
by an independent group working 
under the auspices of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 

Its signers include Governor 
Winant, of New Hampshire, who 
mediated settlement of the textile 
strike last September; William M. 
Leiserson, chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board; and Henry 


NLRB Chairman | 5: Dennison, president of the Den- 


nison Manufacturing Co. 
The recommendations of the re- 


| port parallel closely the provisions 











of the Wagner bill. Two points are 
included, however, which the Wag- 
ner bill does not contain. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


One would provide for the regis- 
tration of collective bargaining 
agreements, 
parties, with a Government labor 
board. Agreements so registered 
would be enforceable by the courts 
on both parties. Such procedure 
would impose responsibility on la- 


bor unions as well as on employers. | 


The other recommendation is 
that Congress should appoint a spe- 
cial commission to inquire into bar- 
gaining practices and make recom- 
mendations to Congress for the re- 
straint of unfair practices by both 
capital and labor. 


The Wagner Labor Relations Biil | 


is being vigorously opposed by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers as an “attempt to promote 
the union-dominated company un- 
der the guise of outlawing the com- 
pany-dominated union.” 

Counsel for. the 
stated: 

“During the hearings on his for- 
mer measure (before the 73d Con- 
gress), Senator Wagner declared 
the bill should be amended so that 
intimidation coming from any 
source ought to be made unfair la- 
bor practice. 


CLAUSE EXCLUDED 


“Yet, unhappily, the Senator will 
not write his conviction into the 
proposal in the very words which 
he admits to be necessary and to 
which the President has given his 
emphatic approval.” 

On the subject of intimidation 
and racketeering in organized la- 
bor, Mr. Biddle stated that he does 
not underestimate its prevalence. 

“It exists,” he said, “unfortunate- 
ly, as it exists ip politics, in in- 
dustry, among lawyers and with 
bankers and brokers. Le&dership 
is the crying need in this field as 
in others.” 

Mr. Biddle’s view, however, is 
that organization into independent 
unions is desirable and that it should 
not be hindered by law except in 
the prohibition of actual violence or 
destruction of property. 


Association 


if desired by both | 


| 
Unless the Wagner Bill passes, as- Federation unions had asked Wil- 
serted Mr. Biddle, the NLRB might | jiam Green, A. F. of L. president, to 
as well go home. | represent them in bargaining with 
xe employers. Mr. Green wrote to the 
As elections go forward in the au- | Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tomobile industry for the choosing of tion stating that he had been au- 


ployes and that the National Asso- 
ciation was not authorized to repre- 
sent the manufacturers in labor 
bargaining. 


JOHN W. TAYLor 












‘lL FIRST HEARD 

ABOUT THE GOOD- 

NESS OF KRE-MEL 

OVER THE RADIO... 

AND NOW WE HAVE 

IT FOR DESSERT 
~ REGULARLY!” 








is IS true that advertising over the radio first introduced 
Kre-Mel into thousands of homes, but—the reason why 
Kre-Mel continues as a favorite in these homes is because 
it is genuinely delicious and satisfying. 

In addition, Kre-Mel, you know, contains Dextrose—the 
vital food element which provides heat 
and energy to the body. If you, the reader 
of this advertisement, have not tasted 


Kre-Mel may we suggest ( KRE-MEL for DESSERT 


that you tear out this:— 
and hand it to the Mrs. as a reminder? 
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New Issue 


Dated March 1, 1935 


Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1 and September 1) payable in New York City. Coupon Bonds in denomination of 
$1,000, registerable as to principal and interest in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $50,000. 


In our opinion these Bonds meet the requirements as legal investments for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds in New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and certain other States 


These Bonds are acceptable to the State of New York as security for State deposits, to the 
Superintendent of Insurance to secure policy holders, and to the Superintendent 


These Bonds, in the opinion of the Attorney General of the State, are general obligations 
secured by the full faith, credit and taxing power of the State of New York. The purposes 
of issue are: General State Improvements, Elimination of Grade Crossings, Emergency 
Construction and Unemployment Relief. 


The above Bonds are offered when, as, and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by the Attorney 
General of the State of New York. Interim Certificates will be issued pending delivery of definitive bonds. 


The National City Bank 


OF NEW YORK 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Lazard Freres & Company Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


New York, March 6, 1935 


$45,025,000 
State of New York 


2%% and 3% Bonds 


Due March 1, 1936-1985, as shown below 





Interest Exempt from all present Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


of Banks in trust for Banks and Trust Companies 








$35,025,000 2%% BONDS 
ring $1,121,000 annually, March 1, 1936 to 1960, incl., and $280,000 annually March 1, 1961 to 1985, incl. 


$10,000,000 3% BONDS 
Maturing $1,000,000 annually March 1, 1936 to 1945, inclusive 





Prices to yield 0.25% to 2.50%, according to maturity 


(Accrued interest to be added) 





First National Bank 
The First Boston Corporation Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Bankers Trust Company 
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Public Utilities: 


Revising the Bill 


For Regulation 


New Provisions Offered By 


Mr. Healy Leave Aboli- 
tion of Holding Compa- 
nies to Discretion of SEC 


As House committee hearings on 
the Wheeler-Rayburn bill for regu- 
lation and possible elimination of 
public-utility holding companies 
went forward last week, the pres- 
sure of some 11,000 letters of protest 
to committee members made itself 
felt. 

The letters came from utility in- 
vestors, employes, and executives 
according to a systematic campaign 
directed by the industry. 

They had their effect, not only on 
the committee, but also on at least 
one critic of holding companies wao 
had a hand in framing the bill 

Proof of this is seen in the 
amendments to the bill proposed 
last week by Robert E. Healy, Secur- 


ities and Exchange Commissioner, | 
who, in the early part of his testi- | 


mony before the committee, nad 
expressed the unqualified view that 
holding companies should be elimi- 
nated. The provision of the biil 


that called for their liquidation by | 


1940 had his whole-hearted appro- 
val. 


MR. HEALY’S REVISION 

Yet it is was Mr. Healy who last 
week recommended that this pro- 
vision should be altered in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. The date for liquidation of hold- 
ing companies should be deferred 


indefinitely. effective date resting 
with the SEC. 
2.In cases where liquidation 


would work hardship on investors or 
result in higher prices to users of 
gas and electricity, holding compa- 


nies should be permitted to continue , 


as investment trusts. The SEC would 
be made the arbiter of these condi- 
tions. 

In view of the fact that liquida- 
tion, as explained by Mr: Healy, 
would he in the form of distributing 
stocks of operating companies from 
the portfolios of the parent organi- 
zations to its stockholders, the 
phrase “work hardship” apparently 
would apply to companies having 
bonds or different classes of stock 


DIFFICULTY OF PLAN 

Distridiition of assets in such 
cases would involve serious difficul- 
ties, particularly if the operating 
company stocks had a market value 
so low as to leave little value for the 
common stockholders after first 
satisfying bondholders and _prefer- 
red stockholders. The amendment 
would meet this situation by defer- 
ring liquidation. 

One clause of the bill in effect 
would make power lines crossing 
State lines common carriers. This 
clause requires that private utility 
companies should accord to public 
power bodies the right of transmit- 
ting current over their lines on rea- 
sonable request. 

The purpose of this provision. ac- 
cording to Federal Power Commis- 
sioner Clyde L. Seavey. who testi- 
fied before the committee, is to make 
possible the coordination of power 
resources and to promote the equal- 
ization and reduction of rates. 


AID FOR THE TVA 

Another effect which it would 
have, would be to provide a means 
of distributing power developed by 
the TVA and by other Government 
power projects without necessity of 
constructing transmission lines 
where privately owned lipes already 
exist 

The amendments proposed by Mr. 
Healy are regarded as of little prom- 
ise by the committee of utility ex- 
ecutives, who maintain that few op- 
erating companies could survive as 
private enterprises under the bill. 

Said the chairman of the com- 
mittee: 

“The bill seeks first to eliminate 
the holding company and thus iso- 
late and weaken the operating com- 
panies. and second. to subject the 














Standard Gas and | 
Electric Company 


MONEY: 


GENATOR HUEY P. LONG tells 

the country that there should 
be a new division of the Nation’s 
wealth. 

Marriner S. Eccles, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, tells the 
country that what is needed is a 
new division of the national income. 

Does that mean that Huey Long 
and the New Deal's chief spokes- 
man on banking see eye to eye? 

Both deny it. 

Senator Long would bring about 
division of wealth by a direct tax 
on capital itself. His tax would 
prevent any individual from own- 
ing more than about $4,000,000 
worth of property in any form. 
Vast holdings would be forced on 
the market. 

There would be no individual buy- 
ers with resources large enough to 
buy up these vast holdings of prop- 


erty unless sold for a song. Rather, | 


New Dealers say, Government 
would have to take over the stocks 
and bonds, the plants, the ma- 
chinery and the other wealth. 
That would mean Government 


ownership and operation—socialism. 


Governor Eccles would pay no 
attention to existing wealth in the 
form of property. Instead he would 
aim at newly-created wealth repre- 
sented by income. That income 
from property he would tax heavily, 
with the proceeds of the tax used 
to pay for increased Government 
activities in the form of social serv- 
ices. 

He told the House Banking and 
Currency Committee that too much 
of the country’s income still goes to 
the rich, not enough to other 
classes. But he definitely said that 
the country's problem is not one of 
redistributing wealth—rather in his 
opinion it is a problem of redis- 
tributing Income. 

Does that mean Administration 
backing for a new income tax law 
at this session of Congress? Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 


Treasury, has said that none was 
planned. 
Even so, Senator Long has his 


‘Share-Our-Wealth” slogan. The 


Who Heads Family? 


Treasury Decides 


Who is the head of the family? 
The Treasury Depariment says it’s 
the person who foots the bills and 
pays the taxes. 

This may be the husband or the 
wife, but only one may file a joint 
income tax return. Such a return 
must include the incomes and de- 
ductions of both. 

Both parties must sign the tax 
return blank when both have had 
incomes or deductions. This, how- 
ever, is not necessary when one 
member of the family accounts for 
all the income and deductions. 

Another thing made clear by 
Treasury officials recently is that 
the earned income that is allowed 
applies to the income of each in- 
dividual even though joint returns 
may be filed. 

For this reason it is advisable to 
show separately all items for each 
person. 


operating companies to such dras- 
tic regulation as to make their con- 
tinuance as private companies im- 
possible.” 








ifr. Eccles Differ; the Dollar’s Future; 
Lower Rates of Interest 





New Dea] now has a “Share-Our- 
Income” slogan. 
~*t 

FUTURE OF THE DOLLAR 

NEWSPAPER MAN innocently 

asked President Roosevelt on 

March 6 if he thought that com- 
modity prices now had risen high 
enough. 

Mr. Roosevelt replied that tue 
answer is: No. He felt that the doi- 
lar was not yet cheap enoygh in re- 
lation to debts. The debt burden, 
he thought, had been relieved 
enormously, but not sufficiently. 

Did that, then, mean further de- 
valuation of the dollar? The Presi- 
dent laughed off that old question, 
trequently asked, never answered by 
him. 

Newspaper men took the episode 
as a reiteration of often expressed 
Presidential ideas. Financial mar- 
kets took them as a cue to inflation, 
and they shot higher. 

Then out of the White House came 
the following statement: 

“Any inference that devaluation 


o1 the dollar is contemplated is, of 
course. not true in so far as any- 
thing v2¢e President said at his press 
conference 

“Any statement to the contrary is 
made cut of whole cloth. Nothing 
the President said bore the slightest 
suggestion of any such intention on 


his part.” 
Anotner moncy Incident was laid 
et rest. 
~*e* 
NOT THE WAR 


FREQUENTLY, commentators lay 
the cause of the present depres- 


| sion at the door of the World War. 


Governor Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board does not subscribe. 


How Proposals of Senator Long and 


fully replaced after the war,” he | 


told a Congress committee. 

“No one would question our abil- 
ity to fight a war which depends on 
men, materials and transportation. 
The question of money would not 
be a factor in our ability to fight a 


war in this economy of abundance. | 


“Our man power and wealth was | in industry? 


A ‘SHARE-OUR-INCOME’ PLAN 





Neither should it be in fighting a 
depression. It is a question of dis- 
tribution. 

“The depression was not brought 
by a shortage of money. So long as 
we had such an inequitable distri- 
bution of wealth currently produced 
—income—the depression was in- 
evitable.” 

Congressmen interested in 
rency inflation, questioned that. 

*~* 


WHY LOW INTEREST? 


‘THE Federal Government is get- | 


ting money for use over the next 
20 to 25 years at 27, per cent inter- 
est—also the lowest in recent his- 
tory. 

What is the answer? Is the con- 
fidence in Government credit on the 
part of people with money greater 
than ever before? Secretary Mor- 
genthau thinks so. 

Or ‘s there so much idle credit in 
the country that it has no choice 
but to seek employment by the gov- 
ernment, owing to lack of demand 
Mr. Eccles thinks so. 
believes that 


Mr. Morgenthau 


has been broken in the field of in- 


| dustrial refinancing. 





cur- | 


| 


without confidence in government | 


credit even idle money would steer 
clear of government bonds. 
x * * 


START ON REFINANCING 
HERE is hope in high New Deal 
quarters that the ice at last 


Swift & Company on March 7 
filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission notice of a 
$43,000,000 issue of 334 per cent 
bonds to replace 5 per cent bonds 


and notes. This would mean an 
interest saving of about $500,000 
annually. 


Officials estimate that three bil- 
lions of this type of re-financing 
needs to be done. It has been held 
up by objections co various require- 








GRAND CANYON 


from the air 


Leave Washington 9:15 a. m., ar- 


rive Los Angeles 11:50 p. m.; 
leave Washington 6:00 p. m., ar- 
rive Los Angeles 8:10 a. m.; leave 
Washington 10:40 p. m., arrive 
Los Angeles 5:50 p. m. 


City Ticket Office 808 15th St. NW. 
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ments of the Securities Act. Now 
those requirements have been soft- 
ened. 

Refinancing on a lower interest 
basis would release some funds for 
use in other fields. But until new 
financing revives, with industry 
seeking money to expand, econo- 
mists will withhold judgment on 
the prospect of recovery. 
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In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. ... Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. ... Buc its character 
remains unchanged As in 1865, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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Long Life 


and Security 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company began publishing 
“Health Hints” for its policyholders in 
1871 and ever since has carried on 
its efforts toward better health. 


The Company cooperated with gov- 
ernment officials in a campaign 
against a threatened cholera epi- 
demic in 1892 and thus began its co- 
operative work with public health 


organizations. 


In further developing its activities in 
the field of health, the Metropolitan 
organized its Welfare Division in 
1909 and, at about the same time, a 
nation-wide nursing service was estab- 
lished for Industrial policyholders. 


Subsequent health records demon- 
strate the value of these services. 


During all these years the Company 
has worked shoulder to shoulder 
with national, state and local health 
organizations to stamp out prevent- 
able disease. 


New low mortality figures were re- 
corded in 1934 for practically all of 
the diseases against which public 
health forces have directed special 
preventive efforts—notably typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, diphtheria, infant 
mortality and maternal mortality. 
During this year the good record of 
previous years continued to obtain 
among Metropolitan policyholders. 





Assets. . 
Liabilities: 


Industrial Policies. . 
Ordinary Policies . . 
Accident and Health Policies 2.676,000.00 
97,265,486.00 
127,615,961.40 
40,000,000.00 
244,93 1,356.13 
$4.,.031,108,151.53 
$903,754,216.09 


Total Reserve for Dividends 
All other Liabilities. . . 
Contingency Reserve . . 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) 


Income in 1934... . 
Increase in Assets during 1934 $170,346,960.14 


Dividends Paid to Policy- 
holders to date plus those 
declared for 1935 . . 


Report for the Year Ending December 31, 1934 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


. . . . . 


. $4,031,108,151.53 


Statutory Policy Reserves $3,521,295,348.00 
Reserve for Dividends 
payable in 1935 upon 
$44.192,450.00 

50,397,036.00 


Ordinary Insurance. . 
Industrial Insurance (pre- 
miums payable weekly or 
monthly) . . . . « « 
Group Insurance. . « . 2,655,457,433.00 


$19,489,805,475.00 








. $1,015.352,.341.86 





Total Insurance .. . 


$1,524,348,452 ; 


Principal Sum Benefit . 
Weekly Indemnity . . . 


Life Insurance Outstanding: 
$10,216,839,377.00 


6,617,508,665.00 





Policies in Foree (Including 
1,496,612 Group Certificates). . 41,970,561 


Paid for Life Insurance Issued, Revived and In- 
creased in 1934, $3,287,100,370. Ordinary 
Industrial $1,487,231,699; 


Group (less withdrawals) $275,520,219. 


Accident and Health Insurance Outstanding: 


. $1,332,000,950.00 
- $13,842,855.00 








The Metropolitan is a mutual organisation. Its assets are held for the benefit of its 


NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Vice-President and General Counsel 


policyholders, and any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


President 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 


WB ORGY SHAS NES 


» 
“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
VOL. 3. NO. 10 MARCH 11, 1935 
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of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances.” 
This is the language of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The words were engraved .therein by the founding 
fathers who recalled that the Bill of Rights in 1689 in- 
cluded the declaration that “it is the right of the subject 
to petition the king, and all commitments and persecu- 
tions for such petitioning are illegal.” 

The right of petition is among the most ancient lieri- 
tages of Anglo-Saxon liberty. 

Today in America various members of Congress are 
treating the right of petition with contempt. 

In doing so they are violating the spirit of their oaths 
to support the Constitution of the United States. 

This is a dangerous trend. It sows the seeds of revo- 


lution. 
v 


Not until about one hundred 


DEFINING WHAT years ago did Congress seriously 
“PROPAGANDA “challenge the right of petition 
ACTUALLY IS and, be it said to his everlasting 


glory, John Quincy Adams spent 
the closing years of his life in the House of Representa- 
tives—1836 to 1844—fighting the battle for the constitu- 
tional right of petition when opponents of human slavery 
sought the opportunity to be heard. 

Must such another battle be fought to perpetuate the 
right of petition? 

If we read the recent speeches in the House of Repre- 
sentatives nowadays we find members actually denounc- 
ing the owners of property for daring to send to Congress 
a petition to redress their grievances. 

We read also that these owners of property are de- 
nounced for asking their friends and neighbors—their fel- 
low citizens—to petition Congress. 

The usual term of opprobrium applied is “propaganda.” 

Judging by the speeches of members of Congress, 
“propaganda” is defined as all letters, telegrams, and other 
writings or speeches which may happen to differ from the 
point of view of the members themselves. 

Is this a tolerant attitude toward the right of petition? 

It is a species of governmental tyranny that cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

Actually “propaganda” should be defined as all letters, 
statements or writings whose authorship is deliberately 
hidden or whose pronouncements are unsigned or whose 
true sponsorship is concealed. 

Organized propaganda is the secret stimulation of sig- 
natures on petitions by unknown persons and in illegiti- 
mate ways such as physical duress. 

The right of petition is properly exercised when per- 
sons come into the open and sign their own petitions or 
publicly urge others to follow their lead in seeking redress 
from government action or ~or 


C ONGRESS shall make no law abridging “the right 


The right of peaceable assem- 


NEW MEDIUMS bly nowadays is not confined to 
FOR VOICING meetings in the halls or forums 
PUBLIC OPINION where speakers used to plead 


with the citizenry to join them 
in petitioning Congress for redress of grievances. 

Today the radio affords a kind of assembly. It is a 
means of mass communication which reaches instantly 
large numbers of persons. The press is another. 

The right to appeal to the citizens either through the 
radio or the press is the exercise of the right of peace- 
able assembly and petition. 

A legislator who attempts in any way to disparage the 
legitimate use of these means of peaceable assembly 
would tear down inalienable and precious rights the loss 
of which cannot but develop a political autocracy or gov- 
ernmental dictatorship that denies the fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy itself. 

Business and industry are threatened today by more 
deflation than they had in 1931 and 1932. 

The legislative ghouls are at work. 

The group in Congress which doesn’t believe in the 
right to earn or the right to own but really believes in the 
right to destroy values and property must be at heart 
much more interested in the communist and fascist 
doctrines than in the American system of honest individ- 
ualism. 





By DAvID LAWRENCE 


Abuses there have been, abuses there will be on the part 
of some individuals or businesses because human beings 
are human beings. We have plenty of laws, however, to 
punish fraud and misrepresentation, to restrain the 
wrongful use of the money power when it seeks to exploit 
and oppress the people who toil. 

But what we need today and what we needed before 
1929 is a group of honest, courageous officials to enforce 
the laws of the land. 

v 


We do not need the headline 
seekers who would destroy all 
wealth, who would break down 


THAT CRY OUT oye 
all initiative, who woul ill a 
FOR REDRESS incentive. These crusaders for 


personal popularity have a right to speak, they too enjoy 
the right of petition. But an intelligent electorate is not 
obliged to accept their ideas or to sit supinely by while 
the politicians in Congress play the demagogue. 

The time has come for the electorate to assemble peace- 
ably and to petition Congress for a redress of grievances. 

What are those grievances? 

The young who are leaving the schools look out today 
on the blank prospect of a nation that is drifting aim- 
lessly. 

The old who have had their savings wiped out look out 
today on a country which has sympathy for their plight 
but indifference to the very things that will bring a solu- 
tion of their dilemma. 

The business and industrial executives of the nation, 
representing management, are demoralized and dis- 
couraged because they are not permitted to plan ahead or 
make commitments for future operations which would 
surely mean absorbing the unemployed. 

The owners of the businesses and property of the coun- 
try look askance at the groups of legislators in Washing- 
ton who have set out on a crusade of confiscation of pri- 
vate property and a mad orgy of legislative attack on the 
foundations of our whole economic structure. 

v 


Should managements spend 


SELF-DEFENSE company money to defend the 
RIGHT AND DUTY property against attack? Should 
OF TAXPAYERS they notify their stockholders— 


the owners of the property—of 
the grave danger that confront them? Should they ap- 
peal to those stockholders to petition Congress and should 
they ask those stockholders to assemble their fellow citi- 
zens and urge them likewise to petition Congress? 

Members of Congress and executive commissions 
are spending taxpayers’ money to destroy the sources of 
taxation. Why shouldn’t taxpayers defend themselves? 

The question business executives may have before them 
soon is this: what sort of management is it which permits 
an attack to be made on the property of the owners, the 
stockholders, without immediately petitioning for a re- 
dress of grievances? What kind of management responsi- 
bility is it which dares to hesitate a moment to appropriate 
whatever sums are necessary to cause meetings and as- 
semblies to gather in an effort to petition Congress to 
cease its destructive tactics? 

Business executives who fail to carry their plea to the 
public under such circumstances are derelict in their duty 
and, indeed, faithless to the American tradition which 
makes the right of petition the very cornerstone of our 
democracy. 

What is it that causes American business and industry 
to stand in bewildered awe of the men in Congress who 
are in office only by virtue of the votes of the people— 
the mass of citizens whose welfare alone is vital? 

The time has come for industry and business to shake 
off its timidity. Is it afraid that its cause when presented 
to the jury is not convincing? Has it skeletons to keep 
hidden in its closets? 

v 


Let business and industry lay 
its case before the great American 
jury. Let each and every busi- 


FOR BUSINESS 
TO SPEAK OUT lig necessarily the vaguely 
nown or anonymous associa- 


tions or trade groups—but each American business insti- 
tution speaks its mind. 

Let the petitions be addressed to the public in the form 
of statements over the radio and in the newspapers and in 
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the magazines. Let the radio time be paid for by these 
companies and let the sponsors of the programs stand 
forth with their signatures disclosed on any and all 
occasions. 

Let the companies that have grievances rent adver- 
tising space in publications just as they would rent a hall 
or an auditorium and let them speak therein and bring 
others to speak for them in an open and legitimate use 
of the right of peaceable assembly and petition. 

It is the use of money in lobbying, that is, for payment 
of secret agents who influence or seek to influence legisla- 
tors, sometimes with a promise of a campaign contribu- 
tion and sometimes with an even more direct bribe, which 
always tends to make suspect the petitions from business 
and industrial sources. 

v 


It is not propaganda or lobby- 
ing to rent advertising space or 
lease time over the radio. 


BE OPEN AND 
ABOVEBOARD_ It is not propaganda or lobby- 
ing to ask those citizens of the 


country who concur in the sentiments expressed in a pub- 
lic appeal to send their communications and petitions to 
the members of Congress through the United States mails. 

Any form of petition which is open and aboveboard 
and which is acknowledged by its sponsors ought to be 
received with tolerance and respect by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Yet, during the past fortnight, members in the House 
of Representatives have risen in their seats to denounce 
the exercise by business men of their right of petition. 
Efforts have been made to imply that the right was being 
abused. “Investigators” were appointed to find out how 
it happened that Congress was being flooded with pro- 
tests anent the holding company legislation. 

The answer was easy to find. It did not need “investi- 
gation.” The managements of the various companies af- 
fected by the proposed legislation duly notified their stock- 
holders of the dangers that confronted them and urged 
them, if they agreed with the ideas in the pamphlets and 
letters and speeches, etc., to make such fact known to their 
representatives in Congress and to ask their fellow citi- 
zens of like viewpoint to do so also. 

Have we come to the point in America where mem- 
bers of Congress, with the right of immunity from libel, 
make charges against their fellow citizens and thus 
seek to disparage their right of petition or of peaceable 
assembly ? 

It is not a question really of the merits of this particular 
bill. Today it is electric light and power, tomorrow it is 
the food business, next week it is the oil industry and so on 
through the whole economic fabric of the nation. 


APPEALS MUST 


There can be no question of the 
right of any business or industry 
upon which the death sentence 


OF MANY ARE 
has been passed to stand u 
IN JEOPARDY and Por tor ith life. By “= Pas 


it will protect the hundreds of thousands of innocent men, 
women and children, whose money was invested under 
the care of the state governments which made such in- 
vestments legal for savings banks and insurance compa- 
nies or under the supervision of trust companies acting in 
a fiduciary capacity for decades past. 

The right of petition is a sacred right given by the Con- 
stitution to all citizens. 

It is a right of self-defense. 

It is a right of protection. 

It is granted to the lowest criminal as well as the lofti- 
est New Dealer. 

Let our citizenry not be deprived of the right of peace- 
able assembly or the right of petition lest the penalty for 
such denial be the destruction of human liberty as well as 
property—the fruits of man’s labor and thrift as well as 
the rewards that go with invention and skill. 

Let members of Congress give thought to the pitfalls 
into which their wild deflation is leading 125,000,000 per- 
sons and give due heed to their own responsibility for the 
break-down in morale which two years of reckless depre- 
dation has visited upon an economic system already tot- 
tering under the blows of world-wide forces. 

The time has come for all of us to petition Congress to 
prevent economic chaos in America and concentrate on 
realistic policies that will assure economic recovery. 
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